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Caesar called this country Gaul. 

Country ruled by King Hussein. 

Look. 

China and Japan are said to be in the 
East, 

Europium (symbol). 

Not many 

“To be, 
not to be.” 

New South Wales (abbr.). 

“Land of the Rising Sun.” 

Carpenter’s tool with teeth. 

Commanding Officer (abbr. ), 

Assess 

Fourth note of musical scale. 

Station (abbr.) 

State on Pacific coast (abbr.), 

European country known as the 

Iberian peninsula. 

Country that borders England on 

southwest 

Altitude (abbr.). 

Parent-Teacher Association (abbr. ). 

Famous Italian symphony conductor 

who died recently ( initials). 

“To insure promptness” (abbr. ) 

Brazil is the largest country in this 

continent (abbr.), 

Nothing (Latin). 

Nehru is prime minister of 

Amusement. 

George Gershwin composed 

American in Paris. 

A decade is ____ years. 

Canada is the largest country in this 

continent (abbr.). 

Eisenhower's nickname. 

Republican party’s nickname. 

The “Dark Continent.” 


*55 This territory was once called 


“Seward’s Folly.” 


. Language 


spoken in No. 


1 across 


2. Arsenic (symbol). 


. Some fishermen land fish in this. 

. Civil Engineer 
3. United States _ 

. Past tense of run 

. Doctor (abbr. ). 

. Northernmost Scandinavian country 


(abbr ) 
America 


Tiny country between India and 


China 
. Soldiers know the 


United Service 
(abbr. ) 


Organizations as — — 


. Obese 


Candles are made of this 


. Stupid, clumsy fellow 


22. Boot-shaped country 


Austria is the homeland of the Strauss 


tesort with mineral springs 


. Islet in a river or\lake 


3. Small hat 
29. Pasture or grassland 

2. Country to our north 
34. Drink made from apples 


This canal joins the Atlantic and the 


P iwific. 


This metal is plentiful in Bolivia 


39. Dynamite 


°48. 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 


. Small sha irp ot biect 
41. 
°46. 


Source of heat for Earth 

Switzerland is famous for its 
resorts. 

Portuguese possession on India’s west 
coast, 
Actress — 
Comedian famous for his 
eyes” (initials ) 

Initials of popular Italian actress 
Sometimes added to the end of a 
letter (abbr 


rene ich ( initials ) 


“banjo 








Newsmakers 4 


MAGNETIC MAGSAYSAY 


PRESIDENT M AGS AYS AY ol the 
Philippines has been called “a politi- 
cal magnet.” The peopl of these 
Pacific islands have seldom before 
been drawn closer to one man. In 
1953, when he ran for president, he 
attracted twice as man' 
runner-up. 

Magsaysay, the 
smith, was born 50 vears 
small village. He says his ancestry is 
a mixture of Tagalog, [lakano (two 
Philippine tribes ), Spanish, and Chi- 
nese. In the Tagalog language, his 
name means “Explain! Explain! 

Magsay sav worked his way 
through college as a chauffeur and 
then took a job as a mechanic. In 
1941, when Japan attacked the 
Philippines, he was serving with the 
U. S. Army as a motor pool super 
visor. 

When the Japanese final 
the American defenses, Ma 
escaped into the jungle to lead a guer 
rilla army. On one occasion. he led 
his men against a Japanese base and 
destroyed 20 enemy aircraft 

A knowledge of guerilla 
came in handy for Magsaysay in 
later years. In 1950 
appointed defens 


otes as his 


son ot a blac k 


ago In 


broke 


GsSavsay 


wartare 


| 
when ie was 


minister of the 


Philippines, his major mission was 
to destroy the Huks. The Huks were 
a group of guerrillas that were fight- 
ing the Philippine government. 
Magsaysay rooted out the Huks 
from their hideouts. He also tried 
to root out the causes of the rebel- 
lion: poverty, disease, and ignorance. 
He traveled by plane, jeep, and 
water buffalo to all parts of the 
Philippines to remove corrupt ofh- 
cials and to help the peasants. 
President Magsaysay is married 
and has two daughters and a son. 
And when not involved in the me- 
chanics of democracy, he is busy 
with the mechanics. of automobiles. 
For, as a hobby, he likes to tear 
apart and put together automobile 


engmes. 


“WEARY WILLIE’ 
USUALLY, 


open the season at Ebbets Field in 
April, tension mounts, tempers flare, 
and an atmosphere. of crisis pervades 
the calm of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
But it will all be different this year 
at least that’s the Dodger 
hopes. The 


when the Dodgers 


what 
management reason? 
“Weary Willie.” Willie is a 
faced clown, whose real name is 
Emmett Kelly. According to the 


sad- 


ae 


: United Press photo 


RIDING TO VICTORY: Magsaysay astride water buffalo in 1953 campaign. 


CLOWN FROWN: Sad-faced Emmett Kelly 
Dodger management, Willie will 
perform his famous fun-filled rou- 
tines for fans during baseball sea- 
son to “ease tension at Ebbets Field.” 

Emmett Kelly's sad-faced clown 
has been entertaining circus-goers 
for a generation. Born in 1898, 
Emmett had originally hoped to be 
a cartoonist. But, at 19, when he 
arrived in the “big city” to look for 
a job, he discovered that no one 
wanted to hire a teen-ager without 
experience. For a while, Emmett took 
any job he could get. He worked as 
a sign painter, a side-show manager, 
and a truck driver. 

Finally, Emmett turned to “clown- 
ing.” In white-face clown make-up, 
he performed vaudeville routines. 
Later, as a circus performer, he cre- 
ated his now-famous clown charac- 
ter, “Weary Willie.” 

Unlike the usual-clowns, Willie is 
a pathetic, true-to-life personality. 
Kelly describes him as “a forlorn 
and melancholy little hobo who al- 
ways got the short end of the stick 
and never had any good luck at all, 
but who never lost hope,” 

In one of his most famous. acts, 
Willie appears carrying a tattered 
broom. He spots a ray of light and 
tries to sweep it away. But the light 
keeps moving and always manages 
to elude Willie and his broom. 

In 1944, Emmett was a star with 
the Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey circus. During a tragic cir- 
cus fire in Hartford, Connecticut, 
Kelly helped save many lives. 
Emmett, still in make-up, calmed the 
panicked crowd and directed people 
out of the burning main tent: 


Unusual words in thie issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 22 





Shepilov Out, 


The Seviet Union has a new for- 
eign minister—Andrei A. Gromyko, 
48. He replaces Dimitri Shepilov, 51, 
who held the job since last June. 


From 1943 to 1945, Gromyko was 
Soviet ambassador to the U.S. For 
several years after that, he was the 
Soviet Union's chief U.N. delegate. 

Some Western observers regard 
Gromyko’s appointment as the first 
step in a return to a tough “cold war” 
foreign policy for the Soviet Union. 
These observers say that Gromyko’s 
appointment may set the stage for a 
Soviet crackdown on rebellious sat- 
ellites and on Tito’s Yugoslavia... 

The Soviet Union, however, has 
announced that its present foreign 
policy will not be changed despite 
the shift of leaders. 

What's Behind It. Russia's foreign 
minister never makes major policy 
decisions by himself. These deci- 
sions are made by the’ top lead- 
ers of the Red hierarchy—at present 
Khrushchev, Bulganin, and other top 
men in the Soviet Presidium: The 
decisions are then relayed to the for- 
eign minister. 

Changes in foreign ministers, how- 
ever, can symbolize a change in for- 
eign policy. For example, such a 
change in Soviet foreign policy took 
place last June when Shepilov re- 
placed Viacheslav M. Molotov as 


COZY COEDS—The trip above are not mystery 


Gromyko In 


foreign minister. Molotov, a disciple 
of Stalin, was a bitter symbol to the 
West of the “cold war.” But the ami- 


able Shepilov, protege of Commu-- 


nist party boss Khrushchev, soon 
became associated with a “softer” 
Soviet foreign policy. 

Shepilov stressed the theme of 
“peaceful coexistence” with the 
West. He wooed neutral countries in 
the Middle East and Southeast Asia 
with economic and military aid. 

Shepilov, a former editor of 
Pravda, was a propaganda expert 
before becoming foreign minister. 
Some expert observers are of the 
opinion that Shepilov will now be 
assigned to the job of overhauling 
Soviet propaganda techniques. They 
have not worked too well in recent 
months, with a revolt in Hungary 
following hard on the heels of a re- 
bellion in Poland. 

The new foreign minister is not a 
“new face” to the Western world. 
Gromyko’s cold, unsmiling ways are 
well known in the U.S. He first came 
to this country in 1938 as counselor 
to the Soviet embassy in Washington. 
In 1948, he was named ambassador 
to the U.S. At the end of World War 
II, Gromyko became the Soviet Un- 
ion’s first delegate to the U.N. 

In the U.N., Gromyko wielded the 
Soviet veto in the Security Council 


ws UL 


women. 
They‘re coeds at Western Reserve University (Cleveland, O.) 
who decided they‘d like to stay warm on cold winter days 


so often that many Americans began 
to think his only pleasure in life was 
saying nyet (no) to Western propos- 
als. He also staged the first walkout 
of the Soviet delegation from the 
U.N. (during a tense debate over the 
presence of Soviet troops in Iran). 
Until his return to Moscow in 1948, 
Gromyko frequently brought all 
activity in the U.N. Security Council 
to a standstill with his many “nyets” 
and walkouts. 

Thus Gromyko has become a sym- 
bol to the West of Soviet obstruction 
tactics. Whether he or his bosses 
have changed, only time will tell. 


Mid-East Still Snarled 


President Eisenhower has urged 
Israel to withdraw its troops from 
Egyptian territory or face the mount- 
ing anger of “the overwhelming 
judgment of the world community.” 


The President’s warning came on 
the heels of a week of feverish effort 
on the part of the U.S. to get Israel 
out of the Gulf of Aqaba and the 
Gaza Strip. As we went to press, Is- 
rael was still refusing to budge from 
the two territories without concrete 
guarantees against (1) future Egyp- 
tian terrorist attacks and (2) inter- 
ference with Israeli shipping (see last 
week's news pages). 

Earlier, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles had offered a new 
three-part plan aimed at breaking 
the long deadlock in the Middle 





UP photo 


yet still look fashionable. They thus went to work creating 
their own original headgear—such as the ‘‘Nose Muff’ (left), 
the “Peek-a-Boo” (center), and the “Arabian Hood” (right). 
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East. The new U.S. proposals called 
for these steps: 

First, Israeli forces would have to 
obey U.N. resolutions and pull out 
their forces from Gaza and the Gulf 
of Aqaba regions 

After the Israelis had completed 
their evacuation, the U.S. would 
make a public declaration supporting 
free passage through the Gulf of 
Aqaba (whose narrow waters had 
been closed to Israel-bound ships by 
Egyptian cannons until Israeli forces 
captured the gun position at the 
mouth. of the Gulf last fall). 

©To back up our declaration, the 
U.S. promised to send at least one of 
its ships to the Gulf. Under interna- 
tional law, this would establish that 
the Gulf of Aqaba is an international 
waterway which must remain open 
to the vessels of all nations. 

©The U.S. also sought to reassure 
the Israelis against the danger of 
renewed Egyptian terrorist attacks 
from bases in Gaza. The U.S. prom- 
ised to support in the U.N. General 
Assembly a policy of stationing U.N 
troops—or a large number of U.N. 
observers—along the Gaza Strip bor- 
der between Egypt and Israel 

But, at press time, Israel had thus 
far refused to go along with the U.S. 
plan. Israeli officials declared that 
the guarantees offered by the U.S 
were not binding enough 

Israel's decision to “sit tight” until 
it won-more concessions—including 
administrative and policing control 
of the Gaza Strip—got a cold recep- 
tion from our government. President 
Eisenhower issued a statement pub- 
licly rebuking Israel for its refusal 
to accept the U.S. plan 

The President declared that the 
U.S. plan “provides Israel with the 
maximum assurance that it can pos- 
sibly expect . . . or that can be recon- 
ciled with fairness to others.” Mr. 
Eisenhower added that the U.N. 
Charter barred Israel from “using the 
forcible seizure and occupation” of 
Egyptian territory it now holds as a 
“bargaining” point. 

In the United Nations 
servers predicted that 
sanctions might be 
Israel unless it changed its 

Meanwhile, a small (322-ton) Egyp- 
tian cargo ship, the Ramses, became 
the first commercial vessel to sail 
through the 103-mile length of the 
Suez Canal since the Anglo-French 
invasion of Egypt last November. 

This did not mean. however. that 


some ob- 


economic 


stand. 


imposed against 











Wide World Photo 


CAN THIS BE OL’ VENICE? A strange sight on the century-old canals of Venice 
in recent weeks has been this motorized gondola, owned by young Gino Macro- 
pedio (above). Gino installed an outboard motor in his sleek craft for benefit of 
travelers who want more speed and less old-fashioned romance. Older gondo- 
liers frown on innovation. And Gino is keepihg traditional long oar—just in case. 


the blocked canal had been cleared 
for ordinary shipping. A U.N. sal- 
vage team had planned to have the 
Suez waterway open for ships of 
10,000 tons (75 per cent of the normal 
traflic) by early in March. 

But western observers in Cairo 
are of the opinion that Egypt is de- 
liberately slowing down the pace of 
canal salvage work. These observers 
report that Egypt’s President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser use the 
blocked canal as a weapon. Thus he 
could say to the West: “If you want 
the canal opened in a hurry, get Is- 
rael out of the Gaza Strip and the 
Gulf of Aqaba.” 


Poland Asks U.S. Aid 


Communist Poland—plagued by 
serious and multiplying economic 
problems—appealed to the U.S. for 
aid. It dispatched five delegates to 
Washington for a personal appeal. 


plans to 


Sagging 


years of 


Poland's economy— 
milked dry by Soviet 
domination—is reported to be in des- 
perate straits. In Poland's recent 
elections (see news pages, Feb. 1 is- 
sue), Premier Wladislaw Gomulka 
promised to answer demands for re- 
form, which had been widespread 
during last fall’s uprising in Poland 
(see news pages, Nov. I issue). 

To accomplish this, the Gomulka 
government would have to raise 
wages, bring down high prices, and 
improve the general standard of liv- 


ing—and do it quickly. Many Polish 
Communists feel that this cannot be 
done without U.S. economic aid. 

Poland's bid for U.S. aid brought 
an immediate and strongly-worded 
protest from the Senate’s Republican 
leader, William F. Knowland of Cal 
ifornia. He announced he would 
fight vigorously any such aid. 

“I shall oppose the taking of a sin- 
gle dollar from the over-burdened 
American taxpayer,” said Senator 
Knowland, “to build up the eco- 
nomic strength of any Communist 
country behind the Soviet Iron Cur- 
tain, or to give military aid to any 
Communist state anywhere in the 
world.” 

A sagging economy is only one of 
Premier Gomulka’s current troubles. 
Friction within Poland's Communist 
party is another thorn in Gomulka’s 
side. As a result, he has just ordered 
a drive to oust “revisionists” from 
Polish Communist party ranks. “Re- 
visionists” are mainly the “liberals” 
in the party—the very ones who 
had pushed hard to establish the 
Gomulka regime in the first place. 
Observers believe that Gomulka’s 
drive is a warning to his supporters 
to stick to communism—or else! 

The Gomulka regime is faced with 
still a third serious problem: its own 
failure to check what one Polish offi- 
cial describes as a wave of “raving 
anti-Semitism? now sweeping the 
country. Thousands of Jews have 
fled from Poland in recent months, 








many of them boarding ships bound 
for Israel. Their reason: to escape 
terror and persecution from ‘anti- 
Jewish elements within Poland. 

The Gomulka government itself 
has conceded that until recently 
“terror” was being used against Jews 
in some areas. The recent govern- 
ment campaign to check anti- 
Semitism has, some observers 
believe, come too late. 


U.N. Seeks Algeria Peace 


By unanimous vote, the U.N. 
General Assembly has expressed its 
hope that a “peaceful, democratic, 
and just solution” will be found for 
revolt-torn Algeria. 


U.N. delegates from Arab nations 
had called for active U.N. interven- 
tion to halt the bitter fighting in Al- 
geria between Moslem rebels and 
the French. For more than two years, 
these rebels have been in revolt 
against French rule of the North 
\frican territory. (Algeria’s popula- 
tion comprises 8,700,000 Moslems 
and 1,250,000 people of European 
descent.) 

The French, on the other hand, 
have consistently maintained that 
Algeria is legally part of France it- 
self. Thus, contends France, the 
fighting in Algeria is no concern of 
the United Nations. 

French Foreign Minister Christian 
Pineau declared during the bitter 
U.N. debate: “To separate Algeria 
from France would be to alter my 
nation’s boundaries.” 

Despite repeated French offers of 
a cease-fire and free elections, the 
Moslem rebels have refused to enter 
discussions with French officials. 
They insist on nothing less than com- 
plete independence—something the 
French are unwilling to grant. 

After weeks of debate, the U.N. 
General Assembly worked out a 
compromise resolution—approved by 
a vote of 76 to 0. The resolution 
“hopes” for a peaceful solution but 
does not go beyond that in suggest- 
ing how a solution can be reached. 


IN BRIEF 


Art Masterpiece for $1. Every art 
lover dreams of uncovering a great 
work of art selling for “peanuts” in a 
musty basement curio shop. Every now 
and then it happens. Miss Carolyn Alson 
of Chicago has just become such a 
lucky collector. A year ago she spotted 
a painting that “caught her fancy” in a 


shop in Baltimore. She bought it for $1. 
Recently, she took it to a Chicago gal- 
lery to be cleaned. To her astonishment, 
the canvas turned out to be worth a 
small fortune—at least $10,000. Art ex- 
perts say the painting is an authentic 
work by Winslow Homer, famed 19th 
century American painter noted for his 
studies of the Civil War and New Eng- 
land sea scenes. 


Do GI's Prefer European Brides? 
Here’s a question for American girls to 
ponder: Why do some American GI's 
abroad prefer European women to our 
own “home grown” product? The U.S. 
Air Force reports that an increasing 
number of American GI’s are “falling 
for” European women. About 11,000 
servicemen overseas took European 
brides last year, compared, with only 
214 who married American girls. The 
Air Force reports that these marriages 
were not “quickie” affairs, but followed 
U.S. courtship patterns. Most of the 
bridegrooms knew their brides at least 
18 months to two years before wedding 
bells actually rang. Furthermore, Gl 
“red tape” and American immigration 
obstacles, both of which might discour- 
age less serious couples, did not seem 
to stand in the way. 


Scholastic Editor vs. TV Champ. 
Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief of 
Scholastic Magazines, challenged the 
all-time TV quiz whiz, Charles Van 
Doren, on Twenty-One, Feb. 18. Both 


Wide World photo 
WINNING SMILE—Carol Heiss, 17, of 
Ozone Park, N.Y., has good reason to 
flash that pretty smile. She’s holding 
Ladies Skating Trophy she won in North 
American Figure Skating Championships. 
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were asked two 
questions—one deal- 
ing with “ships,” the 
other with “Eng- 
land.” Mr. Gould 
came extremely 
close to tying the 
champ. He _ cor- 
rectly named the 
seven prime minis- 
K. M. Gould ters of England be- 
tween World War 
I and Japan’s surrender in World War 
II. In his other question, Mr. Gould 
identified Lord Nelson as the hero of 
Trafalgar, named Nelson's flagship, the 
Victory—but missed, by just one year, 
the date of the battle, 1805. Van Doren 
answered both questions correctly, 
bringing his winnings to $143,000. 


Army Limits Drinking. The Army has 
forbidden its post exchanges to sell al 
coholic beverages to recruits under 18% 
years of age. This ban affects only 
youths taking six months active duty 
training in the Reserves or National 
Guard. The ban resulted from a com- 
plaint lodged by Rep. Walter Norblad 
(Rep., Ore.). He told a Congressional 
hearing he was shocked at reports that 
very young recruits, who would not be 
permitted to drink in their home towns, 
were drinking on Army posts. 


Edison Shrine. A red-brick house in 
West Orange, N.J., where the late 
Thomas Alva Edison lived for 44 years, 
has been dedicated as a national his 
toric site. The 23-room Victorian home 
stead will be administered by the 
Interior Department’s National Park 
Service. Among Edison’s 1,000 inven 
tions were the incandescent lamp, the 
phonograph, and the motion picture. 


U.S. Population Hits 170,000,000. 
High-ranking officials of the Commerce 
Department in Washington gathered 
before a huge electric chart in the 
building’s lobby one day last month. 
With eager smiles they watched as the 
figure 169,999,999 slowly turned into 
170,000,000—the estimated population 
of the U.S. at that particular moment. 
The electric chart advances one figure 
every 12 seconds to record a net gain in 
U.S. population based upon average 
births, deaths, ‘mmigration, etc. 
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. Identify: =: 
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“ Gamal biden Nasser; (c) 
Heiss; (d) Wladislaw Gomulka. 

2. Name two nations involved with 
events in: (a) Algeria; (b) Gulf of 
Aqaba; (c) Poland. 





Science in the News 


A Better Friend 


Diamonds are one of industry's 
best friends. For the diamond is the 
hardest natural substance found on 
earth. Industry has put diamonds to 
work cutting, shaping, and polishing 
the toughest of metals. Diamonds 
used by industry are called industrial 
‘diamonds. They are almost as tiny 
as specks of dust, and are usually 
made from a larger diamond that 
has flaws. 

But a General 
has just invented a material 
(called borazon ) that actually rivals 
the diamond in hardness. It can even 
scratch a diamond’s face—a feat up 
to now reserved only for another 
diamond! 

And what's mor 
withstand 
tures than diamonds. Diamonds catch 
fire and burn up at temperatures of 
1,600 degrees Fahrenheit. But bora- 
zon defies blasts of heat exceeding 
3,500 degrees Fahrenheit. Thus, 
grinding wheels and drills edged 
with borazon could be operated at 
higher temperatures—and therefore 
higher speeds than are now possible 
with diamond-edged tools. This 
would cut down manufacturing time 


Electric chemist 


new 


' 
borazon can 


much greater tempera- 


and lower costs of the end product. 

Only a few bits of borazon are 
now in existence. But G. E. plans 
soon to mass produce it. Reason? 
Industrial diamonds are, limited in 
quantity, cost almost $6,000 a pound, 
and have to be imported from Africa 
and Brazil. G. E. believes that syn- 
thetic “diamonds” could become a 
$200,000,000 a year business within 
a decade. Mass production would 
cut their ‘cost below that of natural 
diamonds. 

Inventor of borazon is.Dr. Robert 
H. Wentorf, Jr., a G. E. research 
chemist. Dr. Wentorf manufactures 
borazon in a container about the size 
of a pencil eraser. After a mixture of 
boron (a black crystal found in boric 
acid) and nitrogen (a_ colorless, 
tasteless, and odorless gas) is placed 
in the small container, it is subject- 
ed to tremendous and 
scorching heat. End result is a “dia- 
mond” about one-sixteenth of an 
inch in diameter. 

But jewelers need have no fears 
about competition from borazon. 
Borazon crystals are generally black, 
brown, or dark red. Thus they will 
probably never replace the glittering 
gem usually reserved for the left 
hand of brides. 


pressures 


General Electric photo 


Diamond on left was scratched with man-made borazon, hard as diamond itself. 


Uncle Sam recently entered the 
field of mouse education. Reason? 
He had to do something about field 
mice that are eating trees out of 
forests, taxpayers out of money, and 
other animals out of ‘house. and 
home. 

Lately, field mice have been 
munching pine, fir, and spruce seeds 
almost as fast as the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service can plant them. In 
some cases field mice have gobbled 
up almost 90 per cent of the seeds 
set out in one planting. This has 
ruined reforestation projects and set 
taxpayers back millions of dollars. 
It has also deprived other animals 
of future homes. 

At first the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice tried mouse poison. However, 
when one batch of furry foragers was 
killed, another moved right in. The 
poisoning could have gone on in- 
definitely. But the Fish and Wildlife 
Service grew fearful that more poi- 
son might throw nature’s balance out 
of rhythm. 

For mice really perform a ‘vital 
service in nature's scheme of things. 
They furnish food for birds, snakes, 
foxes, badgers, and skunks. Without 
mice, these animals might starve. 

But the Fish and Wildlife Service 
now thinks it has licked its problem. 
Solution: “mouse education.” The 
Fish and Wildlife Service has de- 
cided to cure its big headache by 
giving mice a big bellyache. 

Now, before the Fish and Wild- 
life Service plants tree seeds, it coats 
them. with a small dose of a poison- 
ous chemical. A mouse that eats 
these seeds will not die. But he’l] 
get a bellyache that shouldn't hap- 
pen to—a mouse! A constant repeti- 
tion of these painful lessons teaches 
mice not to eat any more tree seeds. 

Animals tend to remain in and 
protect their own territory. There- 
fore, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
figures that once it has “educated” 
field mice in one particular reforest- 
ation project, it won't have to worry 
about “uneducated” mice slipping in 
and eating the seeds. 





A TOSS-UP: What's being painted, a cute nose or woodwork? 


Junior 


Children’s home in Washington, D.C., receives 
contributions, care, and attention from students 


UNIOR VILLAGE, a Washing- 

ton, D. C., home for children, has 
not one but 1,200 devoted and lov- 
ing “moms and dads.” And what's 
more, they're all teen-agers! 

This group of “foster parents” 
makes up the entire student body of 
Woodrow Wilson High School in 
Washington. The teen-agers de- 
scended on Junior Village some three 
years ago. At that time, it had come 
to the attention of some Wilson stu- 
dents that city-supported Junior Vil- 
lage was in “sad” shape. The build- 
ings and grounds needed renovation. 
There was inadequate playground 
space. And the children needed not 
mly clothing and toys, but most im- 
vortant of all—loving care. 

Woodrow Wilson High swung 
nto action. One of the things the 
tudents did was to declare an an- 

ual Junior Village “clean-up” day. 
[he first clean-up day turned into 
1 barrel of fun for everyone. The 
Wilson High students decided to 
take sure there were no young 
noses getting into paint cans and 
climbing under ladders during the 


clean-up. Consequently some of the 
students were assigned to take the 
youngsters out for the day while 
others were busy “streamlining” 
Junior Village. The Wilson Student 
Council allocated $100 from _ its 
treasury for this “diversionary ma- 
neuver.” Under teen-age supervi- 
sion, Junior Village youngsters went 
to Rock Creek Park for a picnic. 
They played games, held relays, and 
even had pony rides. Lunches—with 
ice cream and cake—were especially 
prepared by the teen-agers. 
Meanwhile, the other boys and 
girls were “holding the fort” back at 
Junior Village. Wielding paint and 
scrub brushes and other cleaning 
utensils, they washed windows, raked 
the play area, painted walls. They 
also dug out poison ivy, repaired 
bicycles and toys. There's been a 
clean-up day each year ever since. 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


Washington Post photos 


PARK PICNIC: Teens take Village tots on frequent outings. 


Village 


But “clean-up” day is just part of 
the story. Throughout the year, the 
students watch over Junior Village 
with tender care. Every week, some 
students visit the children, taking 
them out for games, picnics and 
pony rides. At Christmas time, the 
teens hold a party. One year they 
collected more than 10,000 cans of 
food, toys, and articles of clothing 
as well as $500 in cash as their 
Christmas present to Junior Village. 

In addition, Wilson High's boys 
and girls have devoted time and ef 
fort to win public support for the 
Village. They appeared on 
radio and _ television 
campaign for 
more playgrounds for these home- 
less children 


have 
programs to 
and 


new buildings 


Perhaps there's a future “Ein 
stein,” “Helen Hayes,” “Shakespeare,” 
or even a*U. S. President among the 
Junior Village youngsters. But what 
ever fame they may one day find 
they will always retain the memory 
of true and lasting friendships with 
their “foster moms and dads.” 

—YANNA BRAND’ 





THE PHILIPPINES form a tropical gardeniand in the western Pacific, 


The 
Philippines: 


An Island Republic in the Pacific 


UNIT 
"ON THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Te Republic of the Philippines 

is perhaps the only country in 
the world where one might see an 
Asian schoolboy with some Ameri- 
can textbooks under one arm and a 
Spanish guitar slung across his 
back! This palm-studded archipelago 
(chain of islands) in the western 
Pacific has been a meeting place of 
cultures and a “melting pot” of peo- 
ples. 

The original inhabitants of the 
islands were of Malayan and Indo- 
nesian stock. Spanish missionaries 
converted them to Christianity in 
the 16th century. In the first half 
of the 20th century, U. S. influence 
was supreme. For the past 11 years, 
the Philippines have been complete- 
ly independent—and a “showplace of 
democracy” in the Far East. ; 

By the latest estimate, there are 
7,083 islands in this archipelago. 
But one island more or less would 
make little difference. Only 462 of 
them have areas of a square mile or 
more. And 2,773 of the specks of 
land don’t even have names! 

The Philippines extend 1,150 miles 
through the tropics (see map). From 
the northernmost islets one can see 
Formosa (Taiwan) on a clear day. 
The southernmost ones are just 20 
miles from British Borneo. Two 
islands—Luzon in the North and 
Mindanao in the South—make up 
two thirds of the total land area 
(which is about the same as Ari- 
zona). Most of the archipelago is 
very mountainous. 

Between the mountains and along 
the coasts are fertile plains. Some 
63 per cent of the Philippines is 
suitable for cultivation. But only a 
third of this good land has been put 
to the plow. Economists say that the 





islands could support at least three 
times their present population of 21,- 
850,000. 

Watered by many mountain rivers 
and by rain-filled tropical winds, 
the Philippines are a natural “agri- 
cultural hothouse.” Half the farm- 
land is devoted to rice. Other crops 
are corn, sugar, pineapple, and 
above all sugar, abaca (Manila 
hemp), and copra—the top three ex- 
ports. 

Manila hemp, a banana-like plant, 
has the longest and strongest fibers 
in the world. Manila rope is manu- 
factured from the tough fibers of the 
hemp, and sturdy Manila wrapping 
paper is processed from old rope and 
waste products. Chief port for the 
Manila trade is, naturally, Manila. 

Copra is just one of the products 
of the coconut palm—what Filipinos 
sometimes call the “lazy man’s tree.” 
The long stalks of the trees supply 
lumber for houses, and the leaves 
are used to thatch the roofs. One can 
shinny up the trunk and pluck a 
coconut for a meal, too. The milky 
fluid within is delicious to drink and 
the meat, or copra, next to the shell 
is good to eat. Pressed copra yields 
an oil that is used to make soap. ~ 


A “TREASURE CHEST’ 


\bout 3,000 other varieties of trees 
also grow in the Philippines. Many 
of them are commercially valuable 
for their gum, resin, and beautifully 
colored wood. 

Besides being an “agricultural hot- 
house,” the Philippines are also a 
treasure chest” of minerals—gold, 
chrome, copper, and iron. Next to 
the products of the farm and forest, 
these metals form the second most 
important group of Philippine ex- 
ports. Because they are found chiefly 

thick jungles and mountainous 
terrain, the ore deposits have never 
been fully exploited. 

Philippine manufacturing is still in 
ts infancy. The government is try- 
ing to develop it rapidly so that the 
country’s economy will be able to 
stand on its own feet. The swift 
rivers in the highlands are being 
harnessed by many new dams. The 
electricity they will generate will 
make up for the scarcity of coal in 
the archipelago. And foreign busi- 
nessmen are being encouraged to in- 
vest money in Philippine factories, 

By and large, however, the Fili- 
pinos are still a farming people. 


Nearly 75 per cent of them earn 
their living from the land. Most of 
the crop area is located in Luzon. 
But Mindanao, with its fertile soil 
and untapped resources, is consid- 
ered “the land of promise” for many 
land-hungry Filipinos. 

More than 90 per cent of the 


Filipinos are Christians. But cultur-: 


ally they differ greafly, from island 
to island and from valley to valley. 
Some 87 languages and dialects are 
spoken in the country. 

English is studied by all-Philip- 
pine students and is widely used in 
government and commerce. Most 
people also know at least a few 
phrases of Spanish. To unify the 


country, the government has pro-. 


claimed Tagalog as the national lan- 
guage. This is spoken by the Taga- 
logs, the dominant people of Luzon. 
According to experts, English can 
thank Tagalog for two words: “hum- 
bug” and “taffy.” 

The most difficult people to ab- 
sorb into the national life of the 
country are the half million tribes- 
men of the jungles. The most primi- 
tive of them are the Negritos, the 
dark-skinned pygmies who have in- 
habitated the islands since the dawn 
of history. They are shy people who 
live in the jungle, eat python meat, 
and love to carry umbrellas! 

In northern Luzon are the [fugaos, 
famous for their spiral of rice ter- 
races that twists around the moun- 
tains for a total length of 14,000 
miles! The most notorious of the 
tribes, however, are the Igorots. To 


1] 


get ahead in this tribe, a warrior 
had to do just that—get a head. To- 
day head-hunting is almost non-ex- 
istent, But many an Igorot tribesman 
still remembers “the good old days.” 


@ THE MOSLEM MOROS 


In a class of their own are the 
Moros, Moslem Filipinos who live 
on the Sulu islands to the south 
These colorfully clad people—with 
their red bandannas, green sashes, 
and gold daggers—proudly recall 
that for centuries they were the most 
feared pirates of the Far East. Until 
World War II, the Moro sultans 
didn’t recognize the authority of the 
Philippine government. 

In addition to these 
groups, nearly every city and village 
has a Chinese community. Most of 
the Chinese are merchants and busi- 
nessmen, and their enterprise is felt 
in every sector of the economy. 

Chief city of the Philippines is 
Manila (population: 1,200,000). It 
has perhaps the finest harbor in the 
Far East. In Manila Bay one can see 
cargo ships from all ports of the 
world side by side with swift native 
canoes and full-sailed Chinese junks 

The capital of the republic is 
Quezon City, newly established in 
one of the suburbs of Manila. During 
the hot summer months, however 
the entire government picks itself 
up and moves to the mountain city 
of Baguio in northern Luzon, the 
“summer capital.” For some candid 
photos of the Philippines and the 
Filipinos, see the next two pages 


minority 


Monkmeyer Press phote 


MODERN MANILA: This city of 1,200,000 is the commercial hub of the 
Philippines. Its magnificent harbor is said to be the finest in the Far East. 
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Ewing Galloway photo 
PHILIPPINE FARMERS: In Luzon, the chief farming area wind. The chaff, or stalk of the rice, is blown away, while 
of the Philippines, a peasant family winnows rice in the the grain, or the edible part, falls to the ground. 


“Pearl of the Orient Seas” 


The farms, the forests, and the freedom-loving people of the Philippine Republic 


UNIT ON THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Ewing Galloway photo 
CARTFUL OF COCONUTS: Deep in the forest, a Filipino starts~ his 
journey to the village to sell his cartful of freshly picked coconuts. The 
cart is hauled by a carabao, or water buffalo. The carabao, which is often 
hitched to a plow, is the most commonly used beast of burden in the islands. 





Baker's Coconut phote 
“TRIPPING THE LIGHT FANTASTIC”: Two Filipinos per- 
form a folk dance which calls for sidestepping two bam- 
boo poles that are brought together rhythmically by 
friends. It takes agile feet to avoid ‘“‘bamboozlement.”’ 


j et = = 
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ROLL OUT THE BARREL: Stevedores unload gasoline 
drums in Cebu. This long and narrow island, to the 
north of Mindanao, was the site of the first 
Spanish settlement in the Philippine Islands, in 1565. 


Ewing Galloway phot« 


FULL SAIL IN THE SULU SEA: Moro fishermen in the southern Philippines ply the seas in their sleek outriggers. 
With their colorful sails caught full in the ocean wind, the boats are one of the most picturesque sights of the 
Pacific. The Philippines, with palm-studded islands and sparkling surf, are indeed a ‘Pearl of the Orient Seas.” 





he 
Philippines 


* Face the Future 


After centuries of foreign rule, a vigorous young nation 


looks ahead to a brighter tomorrow. 


N 1898, the U. S. suddenly found 
itself the “caretaker” of 
7,000 islands in the western Pacific 
Few Americans knew anything about 
them. President McKinley himself 
had a hard time finding 
pelago on a globe! 

The Spaniards, however, knew the 
islands well. They had ruled them 
since the 16th centur\ had con 
verted the inhabitants to Christianity 
and grown wealthy from Philippine 


trade. It was Ferdinand Magellan, 


the globe-circling navigator, who 
first sighted the islands in 1521. He 
claimed them for King Philip of 
Spain, after whom they were named 

Thovsands of Spaniards went to 


some 


the archi- 


the far-off islands to live on the fiuge 
estates that the Spanish kings had 
given them. Filipinos were put to 
work on these farms and were 
treated little better than slaves. 

Discontent and the desire for free- 
dom mounted steadily. Finally, in 
the 19th century, the impoverished 
people found a great leader. He was 
Jose Rizal, a highly educated Fili- 
pino who was dedicated to Philip- 
pine independence. 

In 1896, the Spanish police cap- 
tured Rizal. They stood him up in a 
prison courtyard and a firing squad 
was ordered to him in the 
back—so that he would die in shame. 
At the last moment, however, Rizal 


shoot 





whirled and faced his executioners 
—and died as a patriot. 

Curiously enough, the Philippines 
won their freedom from -Spain be- 
cause of a revolt in Cuba! In 1898, 
the U. S. stepped in to help the Cu- 
bans expel their Spanish oppressors. 
Commodore George Dewey was 
harboring an American fleet in Hong 
Kong at the time and received the 
following cablegram from Washing- 
ton, D. C.: “War has commenced 
between the U. S. and Spain. Pro- 
ceed at once to the Philippines.” 

Commodore Dewey attacked the, 
Spaniards in Manila Bay on May 1 
at 5:40 a.m. By 12:30 a.m., the ene- 
my was running up white flags. 
“Have captured the Philippines,” 
cabled the victorious commodore. 
“What shall we do with them?” 
Washington's answer became an 
American slogan: “Develop the Phil- 
ippines for the Filipinos.” 

That. is just what the U. S. set 
out to do. After the Spanish-Ameri- 


International News phete 


“HUK HUNTERS”: A police dragnet closes in on a group of Huks who sought refuge in this house. In 
the pitched battle, three policemen were killed, but tear gas finally dislodged all of the Huk hold-outs. 





can War of 1898, thousands of 
American teachers, doctors, and 
farm experts went to the islands to 
raise living standards and educate 
the people. 

\t first, Philippine patriots fought 
the American newcomers. They had 
expected complete independence for 
their country. But even these.rebels 
soon realized that the U. S. was 
sympathetic to their goal of inde- 
pendence. 

This was borne out in 1916, when 
the U. S. Congress promised ultimate 
independence for the Philippines. 
(nd in 1934 Congress set a definite 
date—1946—for that event. The inter- 
vening 12 years were to be used to 
prepare the Philippines for complete 
self-rule. 

The Philippines became very de- 
pendent on the U. S. economically. 
Almost 75 per cent of their trade 
was with the U. S. Indeed, the Ma- 
nila stock exchange remained open 
till midnight in order to time its 
operations with the New York ex- 
change. Philippine stockbrokers were 
the only ones in the world who had 
to keep “milkman’s hours.” 


TO VOTE, OR NOT TO VOTE 

In 1935, Congress approved a con- 
stitution for the Philippines. It was 
modeled after our own, providing 
for a president and a two-house 
Congress. As to the right of women 
to vote, it was put up to a vote by 
the women. And the overwhelming 
majority of them voted “yes.” 

\l] this progress was stopped dead 
in its tracks in December, 1941, when 
japanese bombers attacked the Phil- 
ippines. Philippine soldiers fought 
side by side with U. S. “regulars” on 
Bataan and Corregidor, the last two 
fortresses to fall to the Japanese. 
Thousands of other Filipinos had al- 
ready taken to the jungles to fight 
the aggressors for the duration of 
the war. 

General MacArthur, military com- 
mander of the Philippines, had been 
ordered to escape from the islands. 
Before he did so, however, he prom- 
ised, “I shall return.” And in Octo- 
ber, 1944, he did. While MacArthur's 
forces advanced from the beach- 
heads, Philippine guerrillas emerged 
from the jungles. Together, they 
cleared the islands of the Japanese 
invaders. 

In 1945, after Japan’s defeat, the 
Philippines lay in ruins. Jungle 
growth had crept back over neg- 


lected farms. One out of every two 
buildings in Manila was a heap of 
rubble. And the people were ex- 
hausted from almost five years of 
starvation and overwork. Wages sank 
lower and lower in the cities. On 
the farms, peasants struggled to pay 
back the huge debts they owed to 
their landlords. 

Despite the ravages of war, how- 
ever, the U. S. went ahead with its 
timetable for Philippine indepen- 
dence. And on July 4, 1946, the Stars 
and Stripes were lowered over the 
islands. The whole world waited to 
see how well the Filipinos had 
learned their lesson in democracy 
from the U. S. 

For a while, the answer was 
doubtful. Much of the half billion 
dollars of aid: that the U. S. funneled 
into the Philippines went into the 
pockets of corrupt officials and post- 
war profiteers. Government élections 
were violent and votes were some- 
times bought. And one group of 
guerrillas that had fought the Jap- 
anese—the “Huks”—fell under Com- 
munist domination. They sought to 
overthrow the legal government. 

Then, in 1950, the democratic tra- 


+ . Ueteed Nations photo 
FOR THE FUTURE: Schools and hos- 
pitals offer hope to young Filipinos. 
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ditions of the Philippines found a 
spokesman—Ramon Magsaysay. As 
the new defense minister, he substi- 
tuted honesty for corruption and met 
revolution with reform. In one town, 
he arrested the entire bribe-seeking 
police force. In another, a dishonest 
mayor was jailed. 

Magsaysay often led his troops 
against the Huks personally, weed- 
ing them out of the jungles, the 
mountains, and their underground 
hideouts. But he also promised that 
every Huk who surrendered volun- 
tarily would receive a plot of land 
and government help in building a 
home. For Maysaysay realied that 
most Huks were merely impover- 
ished farmers who saw no hope for 
bettering themselves. 

REFORMING THE REBELS 
became a 


Magsaysay soon na- 


tional hero and in 1953 the people 
elected him president—in an honest 
election. Because of his enlightened 
policies, the number of Huks has 


decreased from 16,000 in 1950 to 
just a few hundred today. And, as 
president, Magsaysay has removed 
many of the causes of economic dis 
content. He is dividing the land 
among the peasants, building hos- 
pitals throughout the islands, and 
establishing schools and training cen 
ters for the less fortunate Filipinos 

The Philippines today, are firmly 
allied to the U. S. in the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization, a defense 
pact against Communist aggression 
The U. S. also has several military 
bases on the Philippines. Certain 
legal questions concerning these 
bases, however, are still to be ironed 
out. 

Economically, the Philippines ar 
growing stronger every day. Farm 
forest, mineral, and manufacturing 
production—accortting to President 
Magsaysay—was 30 per cent higher 
in 1956 than in 1953. And, for the 
first time since 1919, the U. S. ac 
counted for less than 60 per cent of 
total Philippine trade. This shows 
that the Philippines are becoming 
economically independent. Never 
theless, the U. S. still helps the Phil 
ippine export trade by according it 
special tariff privileges. 

The U. S. can be justly proud of 
its record in the Philippines. We 
have left no trail of bitterness be 
hind us. Rather, we worked togethe: 
with the Filipinos to build a bastion 
of democracy in the Pacific 





dQ. Suppose you really want to go 
to a certain dance an , asks you 
You don’t want t him but 
you're afraid no on vill ask you 
Do you accept the first 


A. Tifis is an “ 
First, it depends on 
chances are of being ask 
else. If you’re fairly pop 
have ‘three more in 
should be able to t 
on the popularity ladd 

The big question 
“Will that certain speci 
hardly kriows I'm alive 
youre not waiting for M: 
know that you're a fairl 
it should be safe to refuse 
vitation with a_ polit. 
have other plans, but 
asking me.” 

If you are waiting for Mr. S| 
and intend to turn down all invitations 
until his comes u're playing a 
dangerous game. He may hear that you 
“have plans,” or may have h id another 
girl in mind all the time. Unless vou 
know that there’s a pretty good chance 
that he'll ask vou. better accept Ha 
old’s not-so-exciting offer rather than 
miss the dance. Wouldn't vou 
your dream man vou at the 
looking lovely thar r through the 
grapevine that y sitting 
home? 

NEVER go to a dan 


you really dislike ever 


it ad 


n 


| . 
long 


VM ith someone 


; 


means miss 


ing the biggest event of the year. If 
you find it hard to be nice to Harold, 
you'll find it hard to have a good time 
with him. And it wouldn't be fair to 
allow him to such a_ special 


evening for someone who doesn't care 


arrange 


a snap for him 
Q. I am a boy with a terrible com 
plexion. Can you suggest a good medi- 


iner 


A. It’s true that during adolescence 
many boys and girls have complexion 
problems. These skin troubles are main- 
bodily changes during 
the growing-up process. So you're not 
alone with your problems and, like 
most other teen-agers, you'll no doubt 
have good, clear skin, in time 

Meanwhile, it would be wise for you 
recommend a 


ly caused by 


to see a doctor. He may 
revision of your eating, sleeping, or 
exercise habits. Or he find that 
medication will fix you up fine, Until 
you see him, try this: Keep your skin 
oil-free by washing it thoroughly three 
times a day or oftener. Eat plenty of 
fruit and vegetables and cut down on 
rich, greasy foods and on sweets. Don't 
your skin, with your 
creams 
recommended. But do see your doctor 
He’s got teen-age skin pretty well fig- 


may 


irritate either 


hands or hasn't 


your doctor 


ured out 


Q. I work very hard in school. Be 
cause I'm always prepared and some- 


times do work for extra credit, the 
other students call me names and think 
I'm a jerk. How can 1 be well liked 
even though I take my studies seri- 
ously? 


A. Some people just don’t understand 
why other people enjoy studying. They 
think you're “grinding” so you'll please 
your teachers and your parents, and 
don’t realize that you get pleasure out 
of your homework the same way they 
do out of playing basketball or watch- 
ing a TV program. You have to con- 
vince them that studying is a matter 
of. personal preference, and that it 
doesn’t make you different from every- 
one else any more than wanting to be 
a good actress or basketball player 
makes a person different. 

One way to make them stop thinking 
of you as a grind is not to talk about 
how hard you work. You can be proud 
of your studiousness, but since you 
know they won't admit they admire 
you for it, just keep it under your hat. 
When you're with them, talk about 
what they talk about, and do what 
they do. Your grades won't suffer and 
your popularity will go up. 

Another way is to admit that you, 
too, aren't exactly a Mr. Know-All. 
When someone says, “Gosh, I thought 
that English exam was tough,” don’t 
you contradict him with, “What do 
you mean? I thought it was a snap.” 
They'll see that you don’t want to 
seem miles above them if you say, 
“You're right. I certainly wasn’t well 
enough prepared.” Then if you get an 
A, your smile of surprise—not an I-told 
you-so smile, remember—will tell them 
that even you know you're not perfect. 

Needless to say, don’t turn into an 
average student because you want to 
be one of the group. If you don’t hold 
your hard work and good grades over 
vour head like a halo, they'll soon be 
on your side and rooting for. you, or 
even competing against you! 





Finders Keepers 


Arnold inspected the contents of his 


pockets for a third time 

“Well, it’s not in my 
it’s not in my notebook 
be in my locker because I used it in 
English last period,” he groaned. 

“For Pete’s sake, what?” asked his 
friend, Frank. 

“My fountain pen,” 


pockets, and 


and it can’t 


Arnold answered. 


“It’s the second one I’ve lost this term, 
which makes it worse.’ 

“Why don’t you go 
and Found’?” Frank 
probably there. They've 
pens.” 

After school, Arnold 
the box of pens in the school office 
Neither of his pens was there. 

“Say, here’s a good pen,” he thought, 
picking up an expensive model. “The 
secretary here doesn’t know this isn’t 
the one I lost and the person who lost 
it will probably never ask for it. If he 
does and it’s not he'll think it 
was never turned in. Together, the two 
pens I lost cost just about what this 
deserve this 


“Lost 
suggested, “It’s 


got dozens of 


down to 


went through 


here 


one’s worth, so I actually 
pen.” 


1. Was it right for Arnold to look 
in “Lost and Found” for his pen? When 
it wasn’t there, what should he have 
done to recover it? Was there a chance 
that it might still be turned in? 

2. Does Arnold “deserve” the ex- 
pensive pen he’s tempted to take? To 
whom does that pen really belong? 
Would Arnold actually commit a crime 
by taking it? How would Arnold feel 
if someone had taken from “Lost and 
Found” the pens he had lost, using the 
same excuse? 

3. Have you ever taken anything 
that was not yours because you thought 
you “deserved” it? Do you still think 
you deserved it? What might happen 
if people always took what they thought 
they deserved? 
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TRY DECORATING WITH "BIG E” 
(ELECTRICITY). LOW LIGHTS, HIGH 
LIGHTS, COLORED OR SPOT LIGHTS 
ARE EASY. INEXPENSIVE, TOO—AND 

yOu’LL USE ONLY A FEW CENTS 

WORTH OF ELECTRICITY 


CONNECT RADIOS wsevceu 


ROOMS TO THE ELECTRIC RECORD PLAYER. 


EVEN OUTDOORS IF THE WEATHER'S GOOD. 


FOR PARTY HELP AS FORSO MANY OTHER 
THINGS, “BIG E” IS THE BIGGEST 
BARGAIN OF ALL 


























Be 


PUT THE panry's BIG MOMENTS 
ON RECORD— HAVE GUESTS SING OR TALK 
INTO ATAPE RECORDER. A WHOLE EVENING 
WITH THE RECORDER AND MICROPHONE 
(GOOD FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS, TOO!) 
TAKES ONLY A FEW PENNIES 
WORTH OF ELECTRICITY 


FOR PREPARING SNACKS, 700, 


THE “BIG E” IS A WONDERFUL WORK SAVER. FREEZES, 
MAIXES, COOLS AND COOKS. CHEAPEST HELP YOU/LL 
FINO AWYWHERE! 


AMERICAS INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT 
ANO POWER COMPANIES * 








*Company names on request through this mageszine 





One-Horse 
chayes 


WAS busy pecking away at my type- 

writer, when suddenly everything 
went black. “Look, Ma, I’m fainting,” 
I thought. 

I looked up—and did a double take. 
The “trouble” was caused by a person 
—a fellow so big and so broad that he 
blocked out the light when he came in! 
It was Dolph Schayes, the 6-8, 220 
pound star of the Syracuse Nats 

“Dolph!” I yelped What a 
surprise! Take a seat!” He sat 
and I got up—so that | could meet him 
face to face. 

Dolph always has been one of my 
favorite ball players. | remember him 
from way back at De Witt Clinton H. S. 
in New York City. He was a skinny 
6-5 in those days, and everybody knew 
he was going to be great some day 
At New York University, he starred on 
some fine ball clubs, but he wasn’t ex- 
actly a superman. At 6-7, he was big 
enough, but not strong enough. The 
real strong boys could shove him around 
under the boards. 

It was at this point that I made one 
of my great predictions. “Schayes,” I 
said, “will never make a good pro. He's 
tall enough and has the shots, but the 
big pros will make mincemeat out 
of him.” 

As my friends never let me forget, 
Dolph made mincemeat out of that 
prediction. He went on to become one 
of the greatest players in the game. 
He’s made the all-pro first team fou 
times and the second team three times 

He’s one of those dream big men 
tremendous. both outside and _ inside 
His set shot, driving lay-up, fakes, and 
rebounding spell f-a-b-u-l-o-u-s. The 
day he came into my office he was 
rolling along at a neat 23 point-a-game 
pace. 

When I told him about that horrible 
prediction I once made, he grinned. 
“Well, I could see your point. After 


nice 


dow n 


all, I weighed only 195 pounds in 
college, and was pushed around a lot. 
What you forgot, however, was that | 
was barely 16 when I got out of high 
school, and was only 19 as a _ senior 
at N. Y. U. 

“With the pros, I matured. I grew 
an inch and put on 25 pounds, That 
helped. One other thing: I developed 
‘fight.’ At first, I used to play on the 
outside, figuring I couldn't get in there 
and ‘belt’ with the big guys. I soon 
found that I wasn’t getting anywhere. 
I just had to drive more and battle 
underneath. And that’s just what I did. 
I'd’say that it was this extra aggressive- 
ness, rather than extra weight, that did 
the trick. 

“I also did a lot 
particularly on my outside shot. That's 
the key to individual offense. If you 
can force your guard to play close, you 
can then drive by him for the easier 
shots underneath. If you can’t shoot, 
your guard can drop off you—and your 
speed and drive won't help very much. 

“Take Cousy, Sharman, George, 
Arizin, Pettit, Hutchins, and Twyman, 
for example. You can’t give them too 
much room to shoot. But if you come 
up on them, they'll drive around you. 
That's the kind of ball player you want 
to be. I think my advantage is that 
I'm a little faster than the average guy 
my size.” 

Which players give him the most 
trouble? 

“Td have to say Mel Hutchins 
(Pistons) is the toughest. He’s big, 
quick, strong, and isn’t easily fooled. 
He’s real tough to shoot over or go 
around. Jim Loscutoff (Celtics) is an- 
other tough customer for the same 
reasons. And of course there’s Red 
Rocha. He’s the big wiry fellow who 
used to play for us. And I hated to see 
him go to Fort Wayne. He's a leech 
on defense.” 


more practicing, 


Who does he rate as the greatest 
players in the game? 

“Among the big men, it has to be 
Bob: Pettit. The fellow is absolutely 
fabulous. Imagine a strong 6-9 forward 
with burning speed, terrific spring, a 
marvelous outside shot, and an un- 
stoppable jumper! 

“In the small-man department, it 
cant be anyone else but Bob Cousy. 
There’s simply nothing he can’t-do su- 
perlatively well. There’s never been a 
ball-handler like him, and he still gets 
you 20 points a game. And on defense 
he’s all over the place stealing the 
ball.” 

What advice does he have for young 
players who want to be stars? 

“First, you must love the game—be 
willing to practice it every chance you 
get. Second, you must build up your 
stamina so that you can play the whole 
game at top speed. Third, develop a 
good outside shot. Fourth, master a 
couple of good fakes and a hard drive. 
Fifth, work on your defense.” 

“What do you do in the off-season?” 
was our parting question. 

Dolph handed us a card. It read: 
“Dolph Schayes Summer Basketball 
Camp, Camp Valcour, Plattsburg, 
N. Y.” The big Nat explained, “I've 
always wanted to manage a camp 
where I could teach my kind of basket- 
ball to young players. And my dream 
will finally come true this summer. 

“My camp is a beauty, It’s right 
smack on Lake Champlain and it’s got 
everything—great courts and all the 
other sports. I'm going to have a crack 
staff of pros and college stars working 
for me, and we expect to turn out a 
lot of great ball players. 

“Where do I sign up?” I smiled. 

“Just write to me at Suite 740, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y.,” 
Dolph smiled right back. 

—HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





The Army Reserve SUITS YOUR FUTURE 


Consider this SPECIAL PLAN FOR 


YOUNG MEN I7-I18',! 


Here’s a service plan that really suits your future new plan, you serve six months’ active duty— 
allows you to serve most of your time at home fulfill the remainder of your military obligation 
as a member of an Army Reserve unit. Under this at home. Here’s how this special plan works: 


Choose Your Army Reserve Unit. Shop around and pick 3 Serve Six Months’ Active Duty. After you graduate, you 
the Reserve unit in your town that you like the best. will be sent for six months’ active duty training, where 
Then you can enlist direetly into that unit. You know you'll learn the fundamentals of soldiering. You also will 
exactly with whom you'll serve. Here’s a great chance be trained for your chosen job in your Reserve unit. 

for buddies to enlist and serve together. This means top technical training in your field 


Finish High School. You're guaranteed that your six M Serve At Home For The Remainder Of Your Obligation. 
months’ training won't begin until you finish high school After basic training, you return home, /ree to continue 
or until you become 20 years of age, whichever comes with your personal plans. One night a week, you will 
first. In the meantime, you will be serving two hours a attend a training session at your local unit, and in the 
week with your local unit. Since you're starting to fulfill summer you will enjoy a two-week field encampment 
your military obligation at an earlier age, you'll No more active duty! It’s part-time service for the 
finish sooner. remainder of your military obligation! 


The quota is limited for this special plan, so don’t miss out! Get all 
the details from your local Army Reserve Unit Commander or Unit Advisor. 
Find out about this new way to serve today! 


There's a NEW way to serve 


in the U.S.ARMY RESERVE § -=--. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on the Philippines 





SOUTHEAST ASIA 
DEFENSE TREATY 


Wew Zealan 
— 

ance ; 
‘Ynited States _ 








in The Boston Sunday Herald 


NEVER THE TWAIN? 


1. CARTOON READING 
Fill in the information 


1. What does the SEATO detense 


de t TSé ] the 
treaty refer to? som 8 
ire SEATO mem- 


2. How many Europea 


bers? . Name m + Cn | 


3. How many Asi ountries are SEATO members? 


. Name th 
Never the twain?” came from 


4. The cartoor 
a Kipling poem, “I ; East. West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet.” What was the poet trying to say? 


5. Does the cartoon npt to show that Kipling 


What evidence in the 


was right or wrong 
conclusion? 


cartoon are you using to support your 





ll. LAND AND PEOPLE 

Write T if the statement is true. Substitute the cor- 
rect answer if the word or words in italics make the 
statement incorrect. 

|. The Philippines are south of the Equator. - 
2. The Philippines are a chain of more than 7,000 





islands. pot ha 
Some 63 per cent of the land is suitable for culti- 





Vet 5 : nS. 
A large part of the Philippine Islands is moun- 


taimous. inan ee 
A Philippine export is rope made from Manila 


copra, . 5 dla a a awh 
Philippine manufacturing is still in its infancy. 


English is the Philippine national language. —__ 


8. The majority of the Filipinos are Moslems. —_— 


9. Living standards in the Philippines are, in general, 


lotver than those in the VU. S. a oe ae 
10. Capital of the Philippine Republic is Manila. 


lll. INFORMATION PLEASE 


Fill in the information; 
|. From which country did the U. S. acquire the 


Philippines in 1898? 
2. Mention two ways in which World War II influ- 


enced Philippine history: (a) 
} 


Who are the “Huks”? 


1. Here are three ways President Magsaysay is trying 
to improve conditions in the Philippines: 


5. Explain this statement: “By granting the Philip- 
pines independence, the U. S. gained not only the good 
will of the Philippine people but also gave new hope 
to the colonial peoples of the world.” ———__+____ 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item in Ques- 
tion I, 3 for each item in Question Il, and 10 for each item 
in Question TTI. Total, 100. 





i“ i“ “Tops, don’t miss. Wi i"Good. 
i“ Fair. Save your money. 


iA FULL OF LIFE. (Columbia. Pro- 
duced by Fred Kohimar. Directed by 
Richard Quine.) 


Judy Holliday has a really different 
role this time. Instead of playing her 
usual wide-eyed dumb blonde, she’s 
downright intelligent. And still hilari- 
ously funny! Judy plays the wife of 
Richard Conte, a struggling young 
writer. When Conte’s rotund father, 
a retired carpenter, moves in to help 
them repair their house, the fun really 
begins. Metropolitan basso Salvatore 
Baccaloni. is wonderful as the hot- 
tempered old man. 


i“ ADRANGO. (United Artists. Pro- 
duced and directed by Hall Bartlett.) 


Jeff Chandler stars in this interesting, 
off-beat story of a little-known phase 


of the Reconstruction Period just after | 
the Civil War. Not all the men who | 
went into the South in those troubled | 
days were carpetbaggers out to line | 
their own pockets. Some honestly hoped | 
to help rebuild the ravaged land and 
bring it peace. Major Drango is a fiction- 
al composite of these men, and this 
film tells of the hostility that he—and 
they—encountered on both sides while 
trying to administer justice “with mal- 
ice toward none.” 


MOVIE CHECK ‘LIST 


Mii“ i“Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); -Musical—(M); Docv- | 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


wvrrtThe Barretts of Wimpole Street 
(B); Around the World in 80 Days (D); 
Friendly Persuasion (D); The Ten Com- 
mandments (D); War and Peace (D); 
Moby Dick (D); Giant (D); The King and 
I (M); Carousel (M); Oklahoma! (M); 
The Solid Gold Cadillac (C); Secrets of 
Life (Y). 

“wvrThe Young Stranger (D); 
Hymn (D); The Saga of Satchmo (Y); 
Three Brave Men (D). 

“The Iron Petticoat (C); Mister Cory 
(D); The Opposite Sex (M); Edge of 
Hell (D). 

The Wild Party (D). 











» Telephone Time on Sunday, March 
3, 6:00 p.m., CBS-TV, presents “The 
Intruder,” a trie story of two and a 
half hours in the lives of Mrs. Victoria 
Herrington, of Millen, Ga:, and her son 
Johnny. On March 1, 1956, a murderer 
trying to escape a police network 
thrown up after his crime the night 
before entered the Herrington home. 
He forced them to take the family car 
and carry him through police road 
blocks. In the same vein is a new 
NBC-TV series that premieres Tues- 
day, March 5, 8:30-9:00 p.m., Panic!, 
a series of suspense dramas which con- 
cern crises in various individuals’ lives. 
The name was decided on after the 
network rejected Crisis, Impact, and 
similar verbal hair-raisers. Get the idea? 
he first Panic! stars James Whitmore 
in “The Priest,” the story of a cleric’s 
nine-hour search for a time-bomb, after 
1 dying watchmaker stammers out a 
partial confession. And just to make 
sure that you don’t have a single night's 
sound sleep, don’t miss the final part 
of Reginald Rose’s “The Defender,” 
March 4, on Studio One CBS-TV, 
10:00 p.m, 


> London’s Old Vic company presents 
Shakespeare's tragedy of young lovers 
kept apart by family feuding on Pro- | 
ducers’ Showcase, March 4, 8:00-9:30 | 
NBC-TV. Starring will be Claire Bloom | 
and John Neville. 
> In response to acclaim from physi- 
cians, churchmen, TV critics and view- 
ers in general, NBC-TV repeats its 
documentary, “Monganga” on The | 
March of Medicine, Tuesday, March | 
5, 9:30-10:30 p.m. “Monganga” (the | 
Nkundu word for “white doctor”) was | 
filmed in Lotumbe, an isolated village 
deep in the Belgian Congo. It tells | 
of the work of Dr. John E. Ross, now 
50, who has been serving for the past 
six years as a missionary doctor in 
Lotumbe. When the Rev. Ross lost his 
first four children from an unexplained 
disease, he entered medical school at 
the age of 36. Seven years. later, he | 
and his wife and two-year-old child 
arrived at the village that hadn't known 
the benefits of modern medicine for 
more than ten years. As missionary | 
doctor for the Disciples of Christ there, | 
Dr. Ross spends fourteen hours a day | 
operating in the native-built hospital, 
traveling to distant bush clinics, and 
caring for a variety of tropical diseases. 
He also finds time to build new quar- | 
ters to house incoming patients and | 
their families, to train a staff of native | 
assistants, to lecture to expectant moth- | 
ers, and to answer the demands of a | 
nearby leprosarium. John Gunther, au- 
thor of Inside Africa, will narrate. 
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FOR YOUR 
DREAM HOUSE 


a set of booklets on 
“How to Take Care 
of Your Home”’ 


Here’s something for your hope 
chest — maybe you'll be using it 
sooner than you think. At any 
rate, some day you'll have a 
home of your own to look after, 
and you’ll want to take care of 
it the best, easiest way. 

To find out how to be a dream 
of a homemaker, write for our 
free set of easier housekeeping 
booklets. Ask for a set for your 
mother, too. And here’s a tip... 
get an extra set to tuck in with 
a shower present. 


JOHNSON'S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeee 


Paste coupon on postcard and mail to: 


Consumer Education, Dept. SM-37 
JOHNSON’S WAX, Racine, Wisconsin 
Please send me ________ free sets of Easier 
Housekeeping Booklets. 


Name 











Zone___. State 





_ SAY WHAT ~ 
~ you PLEASE 


. 


This let- 
is open 


.-.- and that’s what we mean! 
ters column, a regular 
to opinion on any subject 
of any kind, brickbats or 
want to know 
Other readers do, 
What You Please,” 
42nd Street, New York 36, 


feature, 
and criticism 
We 


mind. 


orchids. 
your 
too, Address 
World Week, 
N. Es 


what's on 


“Say 


33 W. 


More School? 
Dear Editor: 

With reference 
(World Week, Jan 
teen-year-old teen-ag 
other teen-agers [ enjoy 

After thinking it 
we could use a longer s« 
if it means giving 

Today, when 
important factor in getting 
think that all the extra schooling 
can receive now 
in later years, And in modern 


educ 1c1i0n 


will come in han 


America 





rel 9 
Cecame a MEDICAL Us Mantis 
X-RAY TECHNICIAN 6 MONTHS 
ee SECRETARY r4 22 MONTHS 
positions waiting for Franklia Graduates —one ef 
oneen leading Schools of its kind. Free Placements. 
National: epstation jor — training. Extensively Equip- 
ped. Beautiful, spacions School. Coeducational. 
Founded 1919. Write fer Cataleg Z. 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
25:1 5s 220 STREET. PHILADELPHIA 3. PA. 


WE Wich scuool seniors | 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Seouttiut and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, P 


f TT? * (Wollet Size fo 
2M & 3M) [5 
SWA Po: 


Everybody's doing it! 
Beautiful a gerpeh-qutty 
photos mace 


rom your 
favorite te oF portrait! 
For py service, 
send 25c extra 
Send picture and money 
WALLET PHOTOS, amelee. WO. 
Box B-7-4, we pay postage. Money Back Guarante 


the name to remember in 


of European 


versa 


ve should be far ahead 
instead of vice- 
favor of a school 
worked out, but 
agree that 
school 
instead of having 
months, 

Myhre 
Wis. 


students, 
I am in 
year if this could be 
I think most students would 
much rather start 
the fall 
it later in the hot summer 
Marlene 

Stoughton, 


longer 


we would 


earlier in 


Editor: 

Some students were happily glanc- 
ing through World Week sud- 
denly a death fou 
more school! 

We think this more 
back. I 
any Say in 

Steve 
Philade 


D at 


when 
notice appeared 
school business 


s a stab in the can't see why 
the matter. 
Dreher 


Iphia, 


ve can't have : 
Pa 


Pay TV 


Dear Editor: 

With reference to your article “To 
Pay or Not to Pay” (W. W., Sept. 20), 
[ would like to clear up something. 
discussed the Pay TV 
story and when | through I had 
1 great many people on my side: For 
Pay TV. At the moment, my father is 
connected with Pay TV. The bill that 
the FCC is now considering points up 
something not in your 

I believe you discussed 
different frequencies, VHI 
but I don’t believe you stated one 
that is very important 

Pay TV would run strictly on UHF. 
present stations and networks 
not be used for Pay TV. But 
stations would be added on 

This would not affect present 
You would stil] see all the 
regular shows freeg but in addition 
would have the extra UHF sta- 
tions. And not only that, but the UHF 
stations would be paying for only one 
fourth of the time. This means you 
have three fourths free 
'V time. And wouldn’t you 
like to be able 
such as The Ten 
your own home? 


In class, I 
was 


article 

the two 
and UHF, 
fact 


The 

| would 
more 
UHF. 


stations. 


vou 


would more 
besides, 
to see 


Commandments in 


Leah Poller 
Washington, D..C. 


fee 
FLU TES and PICCOLOS « 


ARMSTRON 


7 
real top shows 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Huk (p. 4)—Abbreviated form of 
Hukbalahap, a group of Philippine 
guerrillas who at first fought the Jap- 
anese during World War. II but later, 
under Communist domination, waged 
war against the legal government of 
the Philippines. 

British Borneo (p. 10)—A British 
colony in northeast Borneo. 

Negritos (p. 10)—A people inhabit- 
ing parts of the Philippines and Indo- 
nesia. They are dark-skinned and most 
of them are under five feet in height. 

Moro (p. 10)—Moslem Filipino, The 
Moros, coming from Borneo, invaded 
the southern Philippines before the 
Spanish conquest of the islands. The 
Spaniards never completely subdued 
the fiercely independent Moro tribes- 
men. Nor did the U. S. Even in recent 
years, there have been forays between 
the Moros and the government troops. 

Ferdinand Magellan (p. 14)—Portu- 
guese navigator (1480-1521) who, in 
the service of Spain, was the first man 
to chart a course around. the world. 
Magellan was killed in the Philippines 
but his crew completed the globe-cir- 
cling journey. 

George Dewey (p. 14)—U. S. Naval 
officer who as a commodore defeated 
the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay in 
1898—without the loss of a single 
American ship or man. The order he 
gave to one of his captains has never 
been forgotten: “You may fire when 
you are ready, Gridley.” Because of 
Dewey's illustrious victory, he was 
named an Admiral of the Navy. Until 
his death, in 1917, when he was 80, 
Admiral Dewey was still considered an 
active officer in the U. S. Navy. 

Douglas A. MacArthur (p. 15)-— 
Prominent U. S. general in World War 
II and the Korean War. In 1934, after 
retiring as Army Chief of Staff, he was 
sent to the Philippines to build up the 
islands’ defenses. In 1941, .MacArthur 
was appointed —— *r of all U. S. 
Army forces in the Far East. In 1945, 


General MacArthur received the Jap- 


anese surrender and stayed on in Japan 
to command the Allied occupation of 
the defeated country. When Commu- 
nist North Korea invaded South Korea, 
in 1950, he was appointed commander 
of all U. N. forces in Korea, a post he 
held until April, 1951. 


Say It Rightl 
Ramon Magsaysay (p.4)— 
mog-sigh-sigh. 
Tagalog (p. 4)—tuh-GAH-log. 
Ilokano (p. 4)—ee-loh-KAH-noh. 
Igorot (p. 10)—ee-goh-ROHT. 
Quezon (p. 11)—KAY-sohn. 


rah-MOHN 





A symphony conductor was rehears- 
ing a difficult solo passage for the flute. 
After going over it many times the con- 
ductor rapped for attention. “We can’t 
stay on this any longer—we must go on 
now to the next movement.” He turned 
to the flutist, “You'll keep in touch with 


us, won't you?” 
Kraftsman 


Straight Talk 


A fellow who spent the winter in a 
small Vermont town bought his gro- 
ceries from one of the crustiest old 
general-store keepers in the state. Once 
he got some breakfast cereal that must 
have been stored next to the kerosene; 
it smelled to high heaven. He took it 
back and said, “We can’t use this. It’s 
contaminated,” 

The storekeeper squinted. “What was 
that word again?” 

“I said it was contaminated.” 

“Hmph. Talk plain, mister—that’s one 


of them out-of-town words.” 
This Week 


Calendar Reform 


Stenographer? “I'm in favor of cal- 
endar reform.” 

Office boy: “Meaning which?” 

Steno: “I think we should work out 
a system where vacations won't always 
be on the shortest weeks and holidays 


on the shortest days.” 
Wiishire View 


No Loss 


As part of their training, a company 
of recruits at a camp in one of the 
southern states was ordered to march 
to another camp about 12 miles distant. 

They tramped along bravely for some 
time, but being mostly Northerners the 
intense heat began taking effect. Meet- 
ing an old farmer, their captain hope- 
fully asked how far it was to their 
destination. 

“Well, son, I figure it’s about 12 
miles yet.” 

On they went until at last, thinking 
they must be nearing journey’s end, 
the officer asked again, desperately, yet 
still hopeful of the answer. 

“Bout 12 miles,” was the laconic 
reply. 

Leaning weakly against a convenient 
tree, the captain wiped his streaming 
face and exclaimed fervently, “Thank 
Heaven, we're not losing ground!” 


Quote 


Concerted Action 


Maestro: Talks softly but carries a 
big stick. 

. Conductor: Takes care of the fare; 
music fare, that is. 

Concertmaster: Always has to play 
first fiddle. 

Bass Viol Player: Must remain in 
the background. 

Trumpeter: Likes to blow his own 
horn. 

Pianist: Can give you a run for your 
dough, re, mi. 

Banjoist: Strings along with the 
others. 

Drummer: Knows how to handle 
traps and snares. 


Harpist: Has lots of pluck. 
A. 8. Flaumenhaft tn Wall 8t. Journal 


What's Your Type? 


There are three kinds of people in 
this world: those who make things hap- 
pen, those who watch things happen, 
and those who have no idea what has 
happened. 


Pensacola Gosport 


Figuratively Speaking 
Though they had never met B4, 
What cause had she 2 care? 

She loved him 10derly, because 
He was a 1,000,000aire. 


Canadian High News 
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Not Me! 

Two caterpillars were resting on a 
leaf, when a large butterfly flitted by 
overhead. 

“Well,” remarked one, “you'll never 


catch me up in one of those things!” 
American Weekly 


Wifely Concern 
“Guess what, dear,” said the weath 
erman on arriving home, “I've been 
transferred to San Francisco.” 
“That's good,” replied the little 
woman. “I’ve noticed the weather here 
doesn’t agree with you.” 











J. Paul Sheedy’s* Hair Looked Fowl 








Till He Pecked Up Some Wildroot Cream-Oil ! 


One day Sheedy’s best friend decided to set him straight. “Paul”, 
he said, “people are starting to make yokes about your sloppy 


appearance. There’s no eggscuse for such messy hair. Here you've 
got a built-in comb and still your hair’s a fright”. “I know”, 
clucked Sheedy, “wattle I do about it?” “Get yourself some Wild- 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


root Cream-Oil”, advised his friend. So Sheedy got some and now his 


hair looks eggzactly right ail day. .. neat but never greasy. Follow 
Sheedy’s eggxample. Get a bottle or tube of Wildroot Cream-Oil. 
Guaranteed to make your hair look healthy and hensome! 


%* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 
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Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! besa 





HURRY. ..YOU CAN WIN IN KODAK’S 


1000 


HIGH SCHOOL SNAPSHOT CONTEST! | 


Big contest for students in grades 
9 to 12 ends March 3lst! 





Enter now—Kodak’s big snap- 
shot contest is still going strong! 
And whether you use a camera 


that cost a hundred dollars—or 


the simplest box camera... 


You have an excellent chance 
of winning one of 256 prizes 
$10... $50... . $100. . . $200 
even $300 . . . and to get your 
name in newspapers all over the 
country. Because this contest is 
open only to students in daily at- 
tendance in grades 9 through 12. 
But you must hurry! Only entries 
postmarked through midnight, 

March 31st, will be eligible! 


What the judges will be look- 
ing for are black-and-white snap- 
shots with general interest and 
appeal. Don’t worry too much 
about the technical side. Subject 
matter and originality are the 
important things! 

Enter any pictures you’ve 
taken since April 1, 1956. 

You may enter as many pic- 
tures as you wish, in these con- 
test classes, but enter now! 


1. SCHOOL ACTIVITIES (including 
sports): Pictures taken in class- 


rooms, labs, corridors, gym, on 
athletic fields—any pictures that 
reflect school life. 

il. PEOPLE—ALL AGES: Engaged in 
any activity, hobby, occupation. 
Babies and children, of course. 
ill. PICTORIALS: Scenics (all sea- 
sons). Architectural studies, pat- 
tern pictures, abstract designs, 
art studies (of still life), scale 
models, flowers. 

IV. ANIMALS AND PETS: Domestic 
animals, pets of all kinds. Wild- 
life, farm animals, zoo animals, 
circus creatures. 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AWARDS 


$300 Grand Awards (4) 

$200 Second Awards (4) 

$100 Third Awards (4) 

$50 Special Awards (4) 

$10 Honorable Mention Awards (240) 


Contest approved by the Contest 
Committee, N.A.S.S.P. Open only 
to students in U.S. and Territories. 


CHSC TE ETE H HEHE HEE 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! 


Mail ail entries to: 
National High School 
Photographic Awards 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
On the back of each snapshot (no offi- 
cial entry blank required), print clearly 
in soft pencil: 
A. Your name, address and age 
. Name and address of your school 
. Your grade in high school 
. Category in which picture is entered 
. Title of your picture (optional) 
. How many pictures submitted 


Contest dates: Jan. 1, 1957, through 
March 31, 1957. 

Any make of camera or film may be 
used. Pictures may be mounted or un- 
mounted; print size up to 8 x 10 inches. 
No multiple printing permitted. 

Pictures cannot be returned. Do not 
send negatives, but be sure you have 
them if requested. 

For official rules folder, write Miss 
Betty Brearley, National High School 
Photographic Awards, 343 State Street, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY... Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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Joins Scholastic 


Wide World 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, as she received 
an honorary Columbia degree in 1954. 


Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, nationally 
distinguished educator, has joined 
Scholastic Magazines. On March 1 she 
becomes Regional Director of Field 
Service for the Western United States, 
including the Pacific Coast and Moun- 
tain States, and Texas, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and North 
Dakota. In her new post she will travel 
and speak widely, overseeing the worl: 
of numerous state representatives of 
Scholastic. She will assist Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, vice-presid2r.* of Scholastic 
Magazines, and former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. Her headquarters 
will be in Seattle. 

Vigorous and _ silver-haired «Mrs. 
Wanamaker—called “public education’s 
Fighting Lady No. 1” by Time maga- 
zine—retired from public life last No- 
vember after serving 16 years as Wash- 
ington State Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Mrs. Wanamaker has an impressive 
record of achievement in both state and 
national phases of public education. 
Starting as a rural school teacher in 
1917, she has: 

e Been a high school teacher, state sen- 
ator, state representative, and county 
and state school superintendent. 

e Increased teachers’ minimum salaries 


in Washington from $500 in 1941 to 
$2,780 in 1956; stepped up state sup- 
port for education from 11 to 60. per 
cent of all school expenditures; redis- 
tricted the state’s schools for greater 
efficiency; instituted a forward-looking 
teacher education program. 
e Held the top national posts of: presi- 
dent of the National Education Associa- 
tion, president of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, vice- 
president of the American Association 
of School Administrators, and member- 
ship on the influential Educational 
Policies Commission of NEA. 
e Was selected, by a complex multi- 
voting procedure, to deliver the 1955 
White House Conference’s Report call- 
ing for Federal aid to schools. 
e Served on the Educational Mission to 
Japan in 1946 and 1950. 
e Received honorary doctor’s degrees 
from Miami, Columbia, and Smith. 

Speaking of her new post, Mrs. 
Wanamaker says: “I am really thrilled 
over the idea of joining Scholastic. It will 
give me the opportunity to male further 
contributions to education, particularly 
in the improvement of reading and citi- 
zenship education in our schools.” 

Mrs. Wanamaker has two sons and a 
daughter. Her daughter is a fourth 
grade teacher near Seattle. 


Trouble in Suburbia 


The pattern is the same all over the 
country. From Detroit to Dallas, and 
from Los Angeles to New York, families 
are migrating from the cities to the 
suburbs. The big reason: their natural 
desire to obtain better schooling for 
their youngsters. 

But a recent New York Times survey 
shows that in many instances, the fam- 
ilies have traded old problems for new 
ones. As Education Editor Benjamin 
Fine puts it, “Like a nagging child, 
school problems follow the parents.” 

The mass migration from the crowded 
cities has created crowded suburban 
communities. In many cases, little towns 
have become medium-size cities, and 
farmlands have given way to giant hous- 
ing developments. As one dramatic 
example, Levittown, Long Island, had a 
population of 721 ten years ago. Today 
it has 55,572 persons. Levittown is, of 
course, exceptional, but it is indicative 
of what has been happening throughout 
the nation in the last decade. (See 
chart below.) 

As a result of this movement to the 
suburbs, once small class sizes have 
shot up. Giant school buildings programs 
have failed to keep abreast of the rising 

(Continued on page 3-T) 
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Scholastic Teacher Chart 


Here‘s how suburban communities and schools have grown since 1945. Black bar in- 
dicates 1945 population and enrollment. White bar shows increase in past decade. 
(In cases of Arlington and Pasadena, black bar shows 1940 population figures.) 
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Spring Time’s Book Time! 


ONGRATULATIONS to all teachers 
and others wl 
this school vear! You're 
Why? Because you vé had the 
ful satisfaction of encouraging the read 
ing and the buying of books. You 
report that projects, such as Book Fairs, 
do much to build varm school-com- 
munity relationship. Many Book Bazaar 
; impressed with 
ilready thinking 


he ld Book Bazaars 
ill winners 


Vi onde1 


also 


sponsors have been si 
results that they are 
tbout their next Book Fain 

Here are the Book Bazaai 
who have won Scholastic 
contest (announced 
for having the best 
for book reading 
sor has been maile 
of 25 books. (Remember the con 
test is year-long 
to submit your r¢ 
activities. ) 

Winners: Mrs. | 
County H. S., Green ¢ 
Miss Eleanor Hartpe Je 10 
Twp. School. Wrightsto Mrs 
Hazel V. Cole. Sandy Creel ) 
Central School; M C. Cugler 
Hebron (Md.) §S Miss Hazel 
Flynt, Lyman School, Longwood, Fla 
Mrs. Seymour Ei la Stenson 
School, Skokie, II! Marie Je 
rome, Anaconda (Mo Central H. S 
Mrs. Ruby C. Roch Fidelity Manor 
H. S., Houston, Tex.; and Mr. John 
Thompson, West Branch ( Mich.) H. S$ 


Sponsors 

Teac her's 
irlier thi year ) 
ganized program 
h spon 
librarv 


SISter 


New Contest Announced 


At the request of many subs 
who hold Book Bazaars in the 
Scholastic Teacher announces a new 
contest with ten zes of 
libraries for teachers reporting 
Book Fairs held after December 1, 
1956. Your report can be brief, in- 
formal. Just secure one of the isv-to 
fill, free Scholastic Teacher fon un 
report on the number: 
hibited, the num! | 
Book Fair, and the 
you took in. For yom 
to Book Bazaar cl 
Teacher, 33 W. 42nd 

Spring is an ideal 
Book Bazaar, sponso1 
and community calendars are less filled 
with competing activities than they ar 
at other times. Also 
for promoting summer 1 

The National Book Bazaar 
tee, supported by Scholastic 
and the country’s major book 
lishers, is busily at work planning new 
Book Fair materials 
distribution. The committee is consid- 
ering a new revised, Book Fair manual, 


a new wall poster, and a new Book 


} 
ribers 


spring, 


' 
iassroom 


t} 


1 
ne best 


eT 


School 


spring 1s the time 
iding 

commit 
Tea her 
pub 


for late summer 


! 


Week script. Your suggestions for such 
new materials are most welcome. Under 
consideration is the possibility of hay 
ing two Book Bazaar packets: (1) for 
school-community Book Fairs with ma- 
terials and book jackets of interest to 
all groups in the community and (2) 
for grade school and junior high school 
book exhibits and The latter 
might have a special script suitable for 


sales. 


more youthful “actors.” 

In addition to the regular Book 
Bazaar packet (see coupon below), the 
Book Bazaar committee has assembled 
packets containing 25 new book jackets. 
These have proven very popular. They 
sell for 50¢—the st of assembling, 
packaging, and mailing. {We thank the 
teacher 
additional] service! 


sponsors suggested this 


Comments from Sponsors 


“In addition to our book sales at our 
second annual Book Bazaar, we 
three sets of World Book Encyclopedias 
at $120.00 each.” 

Teacher, West Branch (Mich.) H. § 


“We held our Book Fair as a finan- 
cial drive to supplement our regular 
library budget. We raised $260.” 

Librarian, Fidelity Manor H. S.., 
Houston, Tex 


‘The Book Fai: is culturally 
worthwhile. Many into 
with excellent books that they other- 
known existed.” 


sold 


very 
ame contact 
wise would not have 
Sister Marie 
Anaconda (Mont 


Jerome, 


Central H. S 


National Book Bazaar Committee 
c/o Scholastic Teacher Magazine 


enclose $ 
Packets of the 
‘Bigger and Better 
script, publishers’ book 


Book Bazaars 
jackets, a 
useful materials 


Copies of Book Bazaar form—free 
Copies of the manual alone “| 50¢ 
‘Adventures in 


Copies 


master kit 


Packet: of 25 book jackets “/ 50. 
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City = 
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33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below, for which | 


complete Book Bozoar 
a giant wall poster, a TV-Radio-Assembly 


recommended list of titles and many other 


which are included in the 


The following three items 
$1.50 master kit above, may be purchased separately.) 


poster “ 50« 
TV-radio-assembly script @ 25¢ 


Reading” wall 


Copies new ‘The 64-Book Question, 
Materials listed below, not 
ore available at 


Copies standard radio-assembly script 
Copies standard radio-assembly script 
Copies famous McCloskey Book Week Poster 


“We used book jackets and posters 
for decorations at our Book Fair (sales: 
$1,009.01). Your booklet, Bigger and 
Better Book Bazaars, helped us in ou 
planning. Your ‘wish list’ was superb.” 

Teacher 
Jane Stenson School, Skokie, Ill 


“In a town where there is no book 
store, we feel that an annual Book Fair 
is very worthwhile and stimulates a 
fine interest in books and a desire to 
begin personal collections.” 

Librarian, 


Sandy Creek (N. Y.) Central School 


“In addition to our regular book sales, 
our schools bought about $600 worth 
of the best-liked books on display.” 

Librarian, Clay County H. S., 
Green Cove Springs, Fla. 


Now’s the time to plan your spring 
Book Bazaar. Check the materials you 
need on the coupon below so that you 
will have adequate time for advanced 


planning. 


kit, which includes the 36-page manual 


included in the $1.50 
the prices indicated 


When the Book Worm Turned” “ 25¢ 
Quiz Business’ “ 25¢ 
Wonderful World of Books’ “ 25¢ 


Title 


Zone State 





NEWS 
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tide of pupils. School tax rates have 
zoomed. A scramble has developed for 
qualified teachers. 

But even with these problems, sub- 
urban schools do have definite ad- 
vantages and attractions. The economic 
level of the communities is generally 
higher than that in their neighboring 
cities. Hence, the expenditure per pupil 
is higher, and the salaries paid to 
teachers are greater. 

More impressive than the statistics, 
however, is the comment of a 16-year- 
old student, whose family recently 
moved from a crowded city street to 
a suburban community: 

“I didn’t care much for school before. 
For the first time, I really want to 
learn. I'm planning to go to college. I 
hadn’t thought of it until we moved 


here 


Typical Graduation 


What will your high school com- 
mencement be like? 

If your school is an average one, ac- 
cording to the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, it is likely 
to be held outdoors at 8 p.m. on or 
about June 7th. The exercises will be 
shorter than in previous years, lasting 
about one hour; will involve planning 
by more people, will feature fewer ad- 
dresses by outside speakers; and will 
have an appropriate central theme. 

Graduates will wear caps and gowns, 
blue for the boys and white for the 
girls. However, if only one color is used 
for both groups, it will be gray. 

If all this sounds as if commence- 
ments aren't what they used to be, 
you're right. The NASSP—on the basis 
of a 1956 survey—says that com- 
mencement programs are being de- 
emphasized. The practice of having a 
salutatorian and a valedictorian speak 
is going out of fashion. Even commence- 
ment programs are becoming less ornate. 

Supporting data for all this and much 
more is contained in the 1957 NASSP 
Commencement Manual. Copies are 
available for $1.50 from the organiza- 
tion’s headquarters, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Johnny Likes School 


In spite of what some adults think, 
Johnny—and Janie—like school. 

That's the verdict of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, a research affili- 
ate of Columbia Univ. Teachers Col- 
lege, which surveyed 3,000 pupils in 
and around the New York Metropoli- 
tan Area. 

Of those queried—(the pupils’ iden- 
tities were shielded so they had no 


fear of being frank)—76.6 per cent said 
they liked school. 

But the survey found that as pupils 
get older they apparently like school 
less. About 83 per cent of those in the 
elementary grades like school, as com- 
pared with 67.5 per cent of the high 
school students. 

The five things elementary pupils 
like most about school, in order of pref- 
erence: 1. Subject matter. 2. Meeting 
and being with other people. 3. Prac- 
tical reasons, such as “better career 
opportunities made possible by educa- 
tion.” 4. Trips and excursions. 5. Sports 
and games. 
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High school youngsters’ reasons: 1. 
Meeting and being with other people. 
2. Practical reasons. 3. Subject matter. 
4. “Gives me something to do.” 5. 
School clubs. 

Many pupils comment that they like 
school because they like their teachers. 
Some say that school makes them happy. 

Homework is the most frequently 
mentioned reason for disliking school. 
Next are complaints about inadequate 
physical facilities; the chief gripes be- 
ing, “double sessions,” “overcrowded 
classes” and “lack of special facilities.” 
Such teacher personality traits as being 
“too strict,” or “boring,” were also cited. 








How would you like to visit 


\ 





HONG KONG: JAPAN + HAWAII 


You can, you know—by winning a FREE TRIP inthe 
Wings over the Pacific Travel Contest 


These glamorous, all-expense trips will go to the three best entries 
judged by Dr. John W. Studebaker, Dean George Stoddard, Mr. S. W. 
Kimura, and Irving F. Pearson. Decision of the judges will be final. 





First Prize: All-expense round-trip to Japan 


and Hong Kong via Pan American. 


Seven days at the Miramar Hotel in Hong Kong as their guest; two 
sightseeing tours courtesy Hong Kong Tours & Travel Service, plus 


inspection of local schools. 


Full week in Japan as a guest of the Japan Tourist Association. 
While there you'll visit Tokyo, Hakone, Kyoto, Nikko and Nara, stop- 
ping at these first class deluxe hotels: In Tokyo the Imperia! Hotel; 
Miyanoshita and Hakone at the Fujiya Hotel, in Kyoto at Miyako Hotel 


and at Nikko at Kanaya Hotel. 


Second Prize: All-expense round-trip to Japan via Pan American. 

Full week in Japan as a guest of the Japan Tourist Association. 
While there you’ll visit Tokyo, Hakone, Kyoto, Nikko and Nara, stop- 
ping at these first class deluxe hotels: in Tokyo the Imperial Hotel; 
Miyanoshita and Hakone at the Fujiya Hotel; in Kyoto at Miyako Hotel 


and at Nikko at Kanaya Hotel. 


Third Prize: All-expense round-trip to Hawaii via Pan American. 

Six nights as a guest of the Islander Hotel in Waikiki. The Interna- 
tional Travel Service plays host for a Round the Island trip, a visit to 
Pearl Harbor and evening visits to Don the Beachcomber’s and Lau Yee 
Chai’s for their show and a native drink. A free Hula lesson (at prize 


winner’s discretion!) 


Luncheon. 


and attendance at 


Hawaii Calls Broadcast 


All Tours originate and terminate 
in San Francisco, Calif. 


25 Additional 


Prizes: 


Runners-up _ will 


page world travel guide prepared by 


receive a copy of New Horizons, 576- 


Pan American and published by Simon 


and Schuster. 


For complete rules and regulations see 


Scholastic Teacher, Jan. 18, 1957 issue. 
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“Disturbed’’ Students 


If you've been finding it tougher go- 
ing to keep discipline in class these days, 
this is probably oné of the reasons why: 

On the children in 


classroom “emo- 


average, three 


every show Signs of 
tional disturbance” to the 
they need professional help. The esti- 
mate is by Dr. Eli Bower, consultant in 
mental hygiene to the California State 
Department of Education. He has been 
of emotionally dis- 


Golden State for 


degree that 


conducting a study 
turbed students in the 
the past two years. 

Tentative findings 

1. Emotionally disturbed children 
tend to be underweight. They suffer 
from a great loss of energy output and 
just cannot produce. They are not able 
to deal with reality. 

2. Emotionally disturbed girls indi- 
cate a fear of their fathers. Boys think 
they are liked by others, though they 
often aren't. 

Says Bower: 
key position to identify 
disturbed 


Teachers are in a 
and work with 


emotionally voungsters 


In Brief 


PHarold Vincent has decided to stay 
on as Milwaukee Superintendent of 
Schools instead of going to Ohio as state 
superintendent next July. He made the 
decision after a legal question had been 
raised in Ohio over his appointment, 
and after the Milwaukee school board 
unanimously called upon him to remain 
at his present post. Under Ohio law, 
one year's would have 
required prior to the appointment 


PSen. George A. Smathers (D.-Fla.) 
$300.000.000 of seized 
a national schol- 


residence been 


wants some 


enemy assets used for 
arship program for children of veter- 
ans. Some of the tied up has 
been held by the Alien Property Custo 
dian’s Office since the end of World 
War I. Says Smathers: “It is only fitting 
and proper that seized enemy property 
be used to strengthen our country.” 
Under the Senator’s bill, a minimum of 
1,500 scholarships (worth about $2,000 
would be provided each year for 


money 


eal h 
science study 


PAmerican Youth Hostels 
ning two ten-day courses this summet1 
in Pennsylvania to train potential hostel 
youth leaders. Program graduates who 
do not get to lead trips this year can 
qualify for future Course 
cost: $75. For further information, write 
Mrs. Cornelia Baker, Travel Depart- 
ment, American Youth Hostels, Inc., 14 
West 8th Street, New York I], N.Y. 


>The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation has granted Brown Univ. 
Providence, R.I.) $275,000 for a new 


Inc. is run- 


programs. 


teacher education program leading to 
the Master’s Degree. The program will 
be open to full-time students without 
teaching experience, and to teachers 
now in service who will attend classes 
during the late afternoon and evening. 
Prof. Elmer R. Smith of Brown’s Educa- 
tion Department will direct the program. 


Pin Minnesota, the state education de- 
partment, school boards association, and 
editorial association got together to 
thrash out differences between editors 
and school boards. Result: a joint state- 
ment of policy calling for open board 
meetings, published proceedings, and 
better cooperation between the press 
and the schools. 


> Michigan Supt. of Instruction Clair L. 
Taylor calls on the Legislature to boost 
teachers’ retirement pay to a minimum 
of $1,800 a year after 30 years of serv- 
ice. He also wants an appropriation for 
experimental education programs for 
children of migratory workers 


Don’t Miss... 


Making the Most of Children’s Inter- 
ests in the Teaching of Reading, in 
“The Reading Teacher” (Feb.). How 
children’s natural interests in science, 
television, social studies, etc., can influ- 
ence their reading habits. (Published 
by the International Reading Associa- 
tion, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Fifth Avenue 
and Bigelow Blvd., Pittsburgh. Single 
copy is $1.00.) 

American Man in a Woman’s World, 
by Margaret Mead in “The New York 
Times Magazine” (Feb. 10). “Now that 
women are being tied to the home,” 
says Miss Mead, “we find a new breed of 
man is emerging: one that is subservient 
and narrowly domestic.” A highly con- 
troversial article well worth reading. 

Miracle of Social Adjustment; De- 
segregation in the Washington, D.C. 
Schools, by Asst. School Supt. Carl F. 
Hansen. Booklet expands on Hansen’s 
testimony last September _ before 
a House subcommittee investigating 
Washington school integration. Write 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y. (35 cents. ) 

Punishing Parents Doesn’t Work, by 
Jhan and June Robbins in “This Week” 
(Feb. 3). “Don’t worry, judge,” a pun- 
ished parent told the judge after serv- 
ing a two-day jail sentence for his son’s 
delinquency, “When I get through with 
him he won't be able to walk!” Puni- 
tive laws, say the authors, are the 
easy way out—but often do more harm 
than good. 

A Realistic Pattern for Writing As- 
signments, in the Feb. “English Jour- 
nal.” A panel of Baltimore teachers 
discusses worthwhile topics for writing 
assignments 





%* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 4) 


Ramon Magsaysay, president of the 
Philippine Republic, is one of the two 
newsmakers in this week’s issue. When 
taking up the unit on the Philippines, 
pages 10-15, call the attention of your 
students to this section. 

Emmett Kelly, famous clown for- 
merly with Barnum and Bailey’s circus, 
is our other newsmaker. Mr. Kelly was 
recently signed up to travel with the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Students will enjoy 
reading about this new “feature attrac- 
tion” of the Dodgers. 


UNIT: THE PHILIPPINES 

(pp. 10-15) 
High Points in the Unit 

The Philippines and the United 
States are firmly allied today by close 
bonds of friendship. Both countries are 
members of SEATO, and the U.S. has 
military bases in the Philippines with 
the latter’s permission. Mutual trade re- 
lations are good. American capital has 
been helping the Philippines to develop 
its resources and industries. And, under 
the leadership of President Ramon 
Magsaysay, the Philippine Republic is 
building new schools, industries and re- 
moving many of the causes of economic 
discontent among the poorer classes. 

The Republic is made up of more 
than 7,000 islands, although many are 
so small they are nameless. Good soil 
and a tropical climate make an “agri- 
cultural hothouse” of the Philippines. It 
ilso has a good supply of important 
mineral resources. The Philippine Re- 
public is a country with a bright future. 


Contents 

|. Page 4: A Newsmaker sketch of 
President Ramon Magsaysay. 

2. Pages 10-11: The geography, peo- 
ple, agriculture, resources, and indus- 
tries of the Philippines. Map- 

3. Pages 12-13: Two pages of pic- 
tures showing various aspects of life 
in the Philippines. 

1. Pages 14-15: The Philippine Is- 
lands under Spanish rule. How the U.S. 
acquired the Philippines and guided 
the country to eventual self-govern- 
ment and independence.. Progress under 
President Magsaysay. U.S.-Philippines 
relations today. 

5. Page 20: Workbook page on the 
Philippines unit. 


Assignments 


1. Pages 10-13: Make an outline in 
your notebooks with these headings: 


Size, Climate, Surface Features, People, 
Languages, Agriculture, Mineral Re- 
sources, Industries, Major Cities. Sum- 
marize what you learned about the 
Philippine Islands in both the text and 
the pictures under each of these head- 
ings. Be sure to leave space under each 
heading in your notebooks to fill in the 
information. 

2. Pages 5 and 14-15: (1) Identify: 
(a) Ramon Magsaysay; (b) Jose Rizal. 
(2) How has each of the following in- 
fluenced U.S.-Philippine relations: (a) 
the Spanish-American War; (b) World 
War II; (c) SEATO? (3) Summarize 
the high points of President Magsay- 
say's program for improving conditions 
in the Philippines. (4) Give two rea- 
sons which explain the good relations 
today between the U.S. and the Philip- 
pines. 


THE PHILIPPINES: An Island Repub- 
lic in the Pacific, and “PEARL OF 
THE ORIENT SEAS” (pp. 10-13) 


A Supervised Study Map Lesson 


Write the following questions on the 
blackboard or dictate them to the class. 
The questions will be the guide for 


* The P hilippines AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


students as they work with the map on 
page 10 and the text on pages 10-13. 
Also, have a map of Asia on the black- 
board to be used when necessary dur- 
ing the lesson. While students are busy 
working at their seats, you can move 
around the room to help students with 
any difficulties in finding the answers 
to the map questions. After an assigned 
time has elapsed, students can be called 
on for their answers. This part of the 
period can also be used to clear up 
common points of difficulty you found 
among students. 

1. What is meant by calling the 
Philippine Islands an archipelago? 

2. Name the large bodies of water 
surrounding the Philippines. 

8. Use the wall map of Asia to an- 
swer these questions: 

(a) What group of islands are 
south of the Philippines? 

(b) What continent is west of 
the Philippines? 

(c) In what part of the world are 
the Philippine Islands _lo- 
cated? 

4. Using the mileage scale on the 
map, measure the distance over which 
the Philippine Islands extend. 








CHALK TALK 


What can we do to improve the term papers and reports being turned in 
by our students? Teachers tell us that too many of their students are “lift- 
ing” paragraphs wholesale from texts, encyclopedias, etc., and turning them 
in as “their” reports or term papers. The question is how to get our students 
to do original thinking and how to reduce the amount of straight copying 
from the work of others. Here is what we can do: 

We must take time out to teach them how to go about writing a report. 
At least two class periods should be devoted to procedures and techniques. 
This should include outlining a sample topic requiring simple research. 
These are the points to stress: 

1. How to Choose a Topic: Students should choose topics in which they 
are interested and which are on their own level of ability. Library material 
on the topic should be readily available. 

2. Outline the Topic: Students should get to know the broad scope of 
their topics and then narrow their reports to specific areas. They should not 
try to cover too much. 

8. Take Notes: Students should place quotation marks around sentences 
and ‘paragraphs they plan to quote. Their own remarks should precede or 
follow the quotes. They should note the sources of information (bibli- 
ography) in their reports. 

4. Limit the Report: Upper term students might limit their reports to five 
typewritten pages. For lower termers, a one- or two-page report would be 
sufficient. 

If it is possible, coordinate your work with the English department in 
your school. The English teacher could spend several days with students on 
“how to write a term report.” The subject for research could be a topic in 
Social Studies. —Davww J. Lane 
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5. In what climat 
islands located? 

6. Are the Philippine north 
or south of the Equator? Between what 
lines of latitude are they located? 

Fa Make a list ot the 
crops grown in the Philippines 
are shown on the map 

8. Make a list of 


sources of the Philippir 


Islands 


ultural 


10oTIC 


map. 


Learning from Pictures 

1. What clues do the 
you about the different ways the people 
of the Philippine Islands earn a living? 

2. How do the far 
shown in the pictures 
those commonly used on 
farms? 

3. What conclusions can 
about living standards in the Philippine 
Islands? Tell the class what evidence in 
the pictures supports your conclusions 

4. Do the pictures show the influence 
of the U.S. on the 
life in any way? 


pictures give 


methods 


ming 
compare with 
American 


you reat h 


Philippine va yt 


Discussion Questions 

1. How suitable a description of the 
Philippine Islands is the expression, “an 
agricultural hothouse”? 

2. From a study of its 
sources could the Philippine Islands be 


TOOLS for 


INDIA 


mineral re 


Apr. 5 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Abo 


free, Information Servic 
Massachusetts Avenue 
D. C. India’s Industrial Growth 
Vol. 6, No. 9), 1956, 15¢; India’s Lan 
guages and Religions Vol. 6 
No. 6), 1956, 15¢ Geo 
graphical Society, Broadway at 156th 
Street, New York 32, N. Y. India Since 
Independence, by R. Trumbull, (Head 
line Series No. 105), 1954, 35¢, For 
eign Policy Associati 
Street, New York 17 

BOOKS: Here 
nedy, $3.00 (Scribner, 1954) 
Cows, and Courage, by Jean Bothwell, 
$1.95 (Coward-McCann, 19535 The 
Land and People of India, by M. R 
Modak, $2.75 (Lippincott, 1952 

ARTICLES: " Di ilogue on 
C. Bowles,” by E. Warren, Saturday Re 
view, Jan. 5, 1957. “History Made 
Again at Gettysburg,” by N. Stanford 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, Jan. 15, 1957 
“Three Forward, Two Back,” Time, 
Dec. 3, 1956. “Nehru’s Aim in U. S.: 
Aid for Second Five-Year Plan,” U. S. 
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India, 1955 
e of India, 2107 
Washington S 
Focus 


Focus 


American 


1, 345 East 46th 
N. ¥ 
mn Indi ! 


by Jean Ken 
Cobras 


India 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


March 8, 1957 
nit: Our Asian Allies 
2. Japan 

March 15, 1957 
nit: Our Asian Allies 
3. Thailand 

March 22, 1957 


nit: Our Asian Allies 
4. Pakistan 





called a “treasure chest”? Why or why 
notr 

3. If the Philippine Islands are thus 
blessed by nature, why are they so de- 
pendent on overseas trade? 

4, Can you account for the mixture 
of peoples who make up the Philippine 
population? 

5. In what ways has the U.S. left its 


influence on the Philippine way of life? 


Application 

Each one of these statements has 
been applied to the Philippine Islands. 
Each one is correct but—can you ex- 
plain why? (a) The Philippine Repub- 
lic is a land of opportunity. (b) The 
roots of the Huk problem can be found 


in the farms. 


TEACHERS 


News & World Report, Dec. 28, 1956. 


“Portfolio for India,” by J. Laikin, 
Travel, Nov. 1956. 

FILMS: Farmers of India—Middle 
Ganges Valley (Earth and Its Peoples 
Series), 20 minutes, sound, black & 
white, sale, United World Films, Inc., 
Educational Film Division, 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. Life in 
1 densely populated, underdeveloped 
land, marked by great poverty, crowded 
often famine 
in India, 12 
rent, 


living conditions and 
ind disease. Village Life 
black & 
109 § 
Calif 


white, 
Edinburgh 
General 


sound, 
India, 
Avenue, Hollywood 
scenes of village life. 
FILMSTRIPS: India, the 
Its People, 39 frames, color, 
for Visual Education 
Diversey Parkway, 
architecture, 


minutes, 
Films of 


Land and 

Society 
1345 W. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
industries, 


Inc., 


Landscapes, 
ustoms, activities, and interests of the 
people. India, 59 frames, Life Maga- 
zine, Filmstrip Division, 9 Rockefelle: 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. A photo- 
graphic study of the progress of 400 
million people from famine and poverty 
toward modern agriculture, industry, 
and education. 


Things to Do 

Assign a capable student to work 
with the World Almanac to make an 
outline of the Philippine Islands to be 
placed on the blackboard for class ref- 
erence during discussion. The outline 
should include information about popu- 
lation, industries, religion, agriculture, 
resources, exports, imports, etc. 


MAGNETIC MAGSAYSAY and THE 
PHILIPPINES FACE THE FUTURE 
(pp. 5, 14-15) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Can you explain why the Philip- 
pine Republic has been called “Amer- 
ica’s show window in the Orient”? 

2. The U.S. kept its promise when it 
granted the Philippines complete inde- 
pendence in 1946. How do you think 
newspapers wrote about this event in 
the U.S.? In the Philippine Islands? In 
Asian countries? 

3. Did independence mean an end 
to the problems of the Philippine 
people? Explain. How is President 
Magsaysay trying to improve conditions 
ir. the Philippine Republic? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 20 

I. Cartoon Reading: (1) joint pledge of 
defense against Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia; (2) 2; Britain and France; 
(3) 3; Pakistan, Thailand, Philippines; (4) 
that Asians and Europeans lived in two 
different worlds; (5) wrong; SEATO 
handshake is a pledge of mutual respect 
and friendship between East and West. 

II. Land and People: 1-north; 2-T; 3-T; 
4-T; 5-hemp; 6-T; 7-Tagalog; 8-Christians; 
9-T; 10-Quezon City 

III. Information, Please: 1-Spain; 2-Jap- 
anese invasion; war ruin; drew the U.S. 
and the Philippines even closer together as 
fighting allies; 3-A band of Philippine 
guerrillas under Communist influence; 4- 
building schools and hospitals; dividing land 
among poor peasants; promoting new in- 
dustries; eliminating the Huks; 5-The U.S. 
thus set an example that other colonial 
powers might follow in granting inde- 


pendence to subject peoples. 
Answers to Crossword Puzzle, 
NjIC;\E J/O}R 
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TEACHER Edition is continued on page 7-T 





Industry Spreads the Welcome Mat 


peer your students like to see 
the automobile assembly lines in 
Detroit? One of the world’s largest 
copper mines and smelters in Utah? 
How Akron makes rubber? How Maine 
makes paper? How Armour packs meat? 
How Vermont quarries granite and 
marble? How Estey makes organs? 

Do your children ever ask questions 
like these: “How do they make a light 
bulb? How long does it take to make 
° How do they put toothpaste 
tube?” Now you can answer 
these questions by visiting industry in 
action! It’s America’s biggest show 
and it’s free! 

Besides educational and informative 
tours of hundreds of industrial plants, 
you'll also get free post cards, free books 
for Junior's bookshelf), see free movies, 
and in many plants receive free sam- 
ples! The Battle Creek, Michigan, Gen- 
eral Foods plant treats visitors with a 
cup of hot Postum and souvenir pack- 
ages of the company’s products. Melster 
Cambridge, Wisconsin, 
passes out Cherrie Bar and Hot Scotch 
samples for the boys and girls. 

Below you will find but a few of the 
many companies who have the “Wel- 
come Mat” out for you and your stu- 
dents. There are hundreds and hun- 
dreds more! A letter or telephone call 
to the company public relations office 
will tell you about their conducted 
tours or their special exhibits. Most 
companies like to have advance notifi- 

ition of your arrival. 

For a free copy of a special “New 
England Plant Tour Directory,” listing 
over 100 exciting industries to visit, 
write to The New England Council, 
1032 Statler Building, Boston, 
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into a 
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ARIZONA 
Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc., Flagstaff. 


ARKANSAS 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado. 
International Paper Co., Camden. 
Westinghouse Electric Co., Little 
(Light bulbs.) 
Crossett Lumber Co., 


Rock. 
Crossett. 


CALIFORNIA 

Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co., Anderson, 
McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud. 
Pickering Lumber Co., Standard. 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Weed. 

Kaiser Steel, Fontana. (Steel mill.) 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co., Los Angeles. 


This article is excerpted from a chap- 
ter in A Wonderful World for Children, 
by Peter Cardozo, copyright 1956 by 
Bantam Books, Inc. It has been revised 
and brought up-to-date especially for 
publication in Scholastic Teacher. 


By PETER CARDOZO 


Gerber's Baby Foods, Oakland. 
A. K. Salz Co., Santa Cruz. (Tannery.) 


CONNECTICUT 

General Electric Co., Bridgeport. (Washing 
machines, electric blankets, fans.) 

Neumann-Endler, Inc., Danbury. (Hats.) 

The Silex Co., Hartford. (Coffee makers.) 

The Sperry & Barnes Co., New Haven. 
( Meat.) 

Dictaphone Corp., Bridgeport. (Dictaphones.) 

The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury. (Toilet 
products. ) 

C. W. Blakeslee & Sons, Inc., New Haven. 
(Paving materials & crushed trap rock.) 

Lycoming Div.-Avco Mfg. Corp., Stratford. 
(Aircraft engines.) 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
business machines.) 


FLORIDA 

Maxwell House Div., 
sonville. ( Coffee.) 

Warren Fish Co., Pensacola. 
Twelve fishing schooners.) 

Standard Manufacturing Co., 
(Whisk brooms and brushes.) 

Metal Products Co., Miami. (Metal frame- 
work screens, hardware.) 


GEORGIA 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Buchanan. (Shirts.) 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah. 
Delta-C & S Air Line, Atlanta. 


Stamford. (Mail and 


General Foods, Jack- 
(Gulf fish 


Cedar Key 


IDAHO 
Potlatch 
Lewiston 


Forests, Inc., Coeur d'Alene and 


(Pine sawmill.) 


ILLINOIS 

Armour and Co., Chicago 

Burlington Railroad Lines, Chicago. 
of Burlington Zephyr.) 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R.R., 
Chicago. (Railroad operations.) 

International Harvester Co., Chicago. 
(Motor trucks, farm implements.) 

Mahogany Association, Inc., Chicago 
play of wood products.) 

Burgess Battery Co., Freeport. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria. 


(Meat products.) 
(Tour 


(Dis- 


INDIANA 
Colgate-Palmclive-Peet Co., 
(Soap, toothpaste, etc.) 


Jeffersonville 


Cc. G. Conn. Ltd., Elkhart. (Musical instru- 
ments. ) 


Indiana Limestone Co., Bedford. 


1IOWA 

Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rapids 

Parris-Dunn Corp., Clarinda. (Toy pistols.) 

Beatrice Foods Co., Des Moines. (Ice cream 
and butter.) 

Pepsi Cola Bottling Co., Des Moines 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Dubuque 

Artesian Ice Company, Fort Madison 

Oliver Corp., Charles City (Tractors.) 

Sioux City Stock Yards Co., Sioux City 

Wagners Printers, Davenport 


KENTUCKY 
Philip Morris & Co., Louisville 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., Louisville 
Pet Milk Co., Mayfield 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
ball bats.) 
Grocers Biscuit Co., 


MAINE 

Camden Shipbuilding Co., Camden 

Eastern Corp., Bangor. (Writing papers.) 

Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston. (Bedspreads.) 

Charles Cushman Co., Auburn. (Shoes.) 

Snow Flake Canning Co., Hartland. (Can- 
ning of corn, beans and potatoes.) 

Geiger Bros., Lewiston. (Calendars, diaries.) 

Fraser Paper, Ltd., Madawaska 

Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc., No. Berwick. (Iron.) 

Coca-Cola Bottling Plant, So. Portland 

G. H. Bass & Co., Wilton. (Footwear.) 


Louisville. (Base- 


Louisville 


MARYLAND 

Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown 

Bendix Radio Division, Bendix Aviation, 
Towson. (Radio and TV receivers.) 

Woodfield Fish & Oyster Co., Galesville 

Becker Pretzel Bakeries, Baltimore 

B. & O. Railroad Co., Baltimore. (Transpor- 
tation museum.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Rust Craft Publishers, Boston and Dedham 
(Greeting cards.) 

Plymouth Cordage Co No 
(Rope.) 

Pullman-Standard Car Mfg 
(Railroad cars.) 
Towle Silversmiths, 
Gillette Safety Razor Co 


Plymoutl 
Worceste 


Newburyport 
Boston 


Students see how a coal mine works in actual operation. 








Coming 


NEXT WEEK 


Readers’ Choice 
Book Offer 


Next week, READERS’ CHOICE- 
the Budget Book Service—will present 
a special book offer to student readers 
of Junior. Scholastic, Se Scholastic, 
Practical English and World Week 

Each copy of tl larch 8 issue of 
these magazines will rry the two- 
page announcement of this new offer 

Watch your mailbox! On or befor 
March 4, every teacher who subscribes 
to classroom sets of t 
azines_ will 
cover, complete i 
convenient plan 


studen 


receive 





COUPON CLIPPERS! 


] 


Maybe you don’t ha 
dollars Wall Street, but 
here’s one kind of coupon you can clip 
and profit by. That’s the coupons on 
Scholastic Teacher ads, including the 
“master coupon” for free materials in 
every issue. Advertising makes 
a strong editorial program. When you, 
the teacher, respond to our advertisers, 
we get more advertisements, and 
get a bigger and better magazine. In 
this issue, the “ yupon” appears 
on page 10-T. 


invested in 


possible 


vou 
master « 


“= / GOING UP 
TO ONTARIO AGAIN! 


vaca amet relaxation 


{Orr | 


\\ Canada’ s Family Variety Vacationland. 


* eicdamncamndtiae se: 


Write aN oe on 


Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, 
Room 535, Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ont. 


PLEASE PRINT 


INDUSTRY 











Continued from page 7-T 


Sanborn Co., Cambridge. (Medical and in- 
dustrial recording instrumen 

Revere Sugar Refinery, Char 

Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co 

Putnam Pantry Candies, Danvers 

Groton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd., Gloucester. 

National Cranberry Association, Onset 

3lacksmith Shop Pa:.tries, Inc., Rockport 

John H. Breck, Inc., Springfield. (Hair and 
Scaip preparations.) 

The Armour Bronze & Silver Co., Inc., 
Taunton. (Copper and giftware.) 


MICHIGAN 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn 
write for addresses of 40 other 

U. S. Rubber Co., Detroit 

General Motors Corp., Detroi 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit 

Dow Chemical Corp Midland 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit Pha 

cals.) 

Genera! Foods, Battle Creek 

American Seating Co., Grand Rapids. 

Everett Piano Co., South Haven 

Gerber’s Baby Foods, Fremont 


Auto assembly 
plants.) 


maceuti- 


MINNESOTA 

Pillsbury Mills, Minneapoli 

Munsingwear, Inc Mit 
wear, sportswear, etc 

Minnesota & Ontario Pap Co., 


(Flour.) 
eapolis (Under- 


Int'l Falls 


MISSOURI 

International Shoe Co., St. Louis 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. (Beer.) 
Union Wire Rope Cor; Kansas City 
Chevrolet, St. Louis 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Rumford Printing Co., Concord 

Textron, Inc., Nashua Sheets, blankets.) 

Timber Owners of New England, Inc., Al- 
stead 

Brown Co., Berlin. (Paper 

Joy Mfg., Co., Claremont 
chinery.) 

Miniature Precision 
(Ball bearings.) 

Caron Box and 
chester 

Fo.ter Beef Co., 


towels.) 
Coal mining ma- 


Bearings, Inc., Keene 


Lum be . Inc., Man- 


Manchest« 


NEW JERSEY 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co 
Monroe Calculating Mac! 
California Packing Co vedesboro 
processing.) 
DeLaval Steam Turbine 
Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Chevrolet, Bloomfield 


igeton 
Orange 
(Food 


Trenton 
eterboro 


mobile plant.) 


NEW YORK 

Ansco, Binghamton. (Fil cameras.) 

International Business Machines, Endicott. 

American Airlines, New York (Hangar No 
3.) 

TransWorld Airlines, New 
portation.) 

Eastman Kodak, Rochester 

United States Lines, New 
S. S. United States.) 

Corning Glass Center, Corning 

Chevrolet, Tarrytown Automobile plant.) 

Gerber’s Baby Foods, Roc! 


OHIO 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. (Rubber.) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. (Tires.) 
Imperial Glass Corp., Bellaire 

Procter and Gamble, Cincinnati. (Soap.) 
General Electric, Cleveland. (Light bulbs.) 


OKLAHOMA 
American Airlines, 
haul.) 
Visit any 


OREGON 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Klamath Falls. 

Brooks-Scanion, Inc., Bend. (Lumber mills.) 

Crown-Zellerbach Corp., West Linn. (Pulp 
and paper manufacturing.) 


York. (Air trans- 


Film, cameras.) 
York. (Visit the 


1eS.er 


Tulsa Aircraft over- 


oil well 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allegheny Ludlum 
ridge. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster. 
coverings, linoleum.) 

H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh. (Canned foods.) 

United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

The Glidden Co., Reading. (Paints, 
nishes, enamels, etc.) 

General Electric, Erie. (Locomotives.) 

Hershey Chocolate Corp., Hershey. 


Steel Corp., Bracken- 


(Cork, floor 


var- 


RHODE ISLAND 

U. S Rubber Co., Bristol. 

H & B American Machine Co., 
(Cotton processing machines.) 

Narragansett Brewing Co., Providence. 
( Beverages.) 

Heyden Chemical Corp., Rumford 
powder and detergents.) 

Abrasive Machine Tool Co., E. Providence. 

Anson Inc., Providence. (Men's jewelry.) 

Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc., Providence. 
(Paint manufacturing.) 

Cottrell Co., Westerly. (Printing 

Westerly Woolen Co., Westerly 


Pawtucket. 


(Baking 


presses.) 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
nooga 
The Mead Corp., 
Magnet Mills, Inc 


DuPont Nylon Plant, Chatta- 
(Pulp, paper.) 
(Hosiery.) 


Kingsport, 
Clinton 


TEXAS 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Grand Prairie 
The Williams Bit and Tool Co., Greenville 
(Oil well equipment.) 
Humble Oil and Refining Co., 
Converted Rice, Inc., Houston 
Hughes Tool Co., Houston. 
Knolle Jersey Farms, Corpus Christi. (World's 
largest Jersey herd.) 
Neiman-Marcus, Dallas 


Houston 


(Department store.) 


UTAH 

Utah Copper Division, Kennecott Copper, 
Bingham Canyon. (Copper mine.) 

Geneva Steel Co., Salt Lake City 

American Smelting and Refining Co., 
field. (Copper, sulphuric acid, etc.) 

Thermoid Co., Nephi. (Rubber products.) 


Gar- 


VERMONT 

Rock of Ages, Barre. (Granite.) 

White Mt. Paper Co., Bellows Falls 

Estey Organ Co., Brattleboro 

Beecher Falls Mfg. Corp., Beecher Falls 
(Colonial bedroom furniture.) 

Bridgewater Woolen Co., Bridgewater 
(Blankets. ) 

Maltex Co. Div 
ton. (Cereals.) 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
(Lathes, grinding machines, etc.) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Vermont, 
Inc., Windsor. (Shoe products.) 


of Heublein, Inc., Burling- 


Springfield 


VIRGINIA 

Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Co., Newport News 

Procter & Gamble, Portsmouth 
ing, salad oil.) 

The Brunswick-Balke Collender Co., Marion 
(Bowling alleys, billiard tables.) 

Bluefield Church Furniture Co., Bluefield. 


WASHINGTON 
Crown-Zellerbach 
(Paper.) 


WEST VIRGINIA 

American Limoges 
(Warwick china.) 

The Harker Pottery Co., Chester. 

Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp., Huntington. 
(Coal mine cars.) 

West Virginia Glass Specialty Co., 


(Shorten- 


Corp., Port Angeles 


China, Inc., Wheeling 


Weston 


WISCONSIN 

H. A. Melster Co., Cambridge. 

The Parker Pen Co., Janesville. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
tractors, heavy machinery.) 


WYOMING 

Stanolind Oil and Gas Co., Elk Basin. 
Sinclair Refining Co., Sinclair. 
Sheridan Press Brick & Tile Co., 
Star Valley Swiss Cheese, Grover. 


(Candy.) 


(Farm 


Sheridan. 








Holly River Secret, by Ann Durell 
(Doubleday, $2.75). Joanna and her 
twin brothers spend their summer vaca- 
tion searching for pirate treasure be- 
lieved to be buried near their home on 
Holly River. This mystery story for 8- 
to 12-year-olds contains a good lesson 
in human relations, as well as providing 
plenty of suspense and excitement. 
Well illustrated with black and white 
line drawings.—ANNA VirGinia LOcKE, 
Marshall H.S., Huntington, W. Va. 


East of Astoria, by Merritt Parmelee 
Allen (Longmans, Green $3.00), is an 
account of John Jacob Astor’s establish- 
ment of a fur trading post at the mouth 
of the Columbia River. By detailing the 
voyage around the Horn, the first days 
of the new settlement, and the intrigues 
of the Northwest Fur Company’s spies, 


the author gives a vivid picture of this 
chapter in American history.—~MyYLEs 
M. Pratt, Redford H.S., Detroit. 


Nature’s Guardians, by Harry Ed- 
ward Neal (Messner, $3.50). Subtitled 
“Your Career in Conservation,” this is 
a concise inventory of career opportu- 
nities in the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the U. S. Forest Service, and 
the Soil Conservation Service. There is 
a career in this field for every talent— 
writers, pilots, scientists, photographers 
—a fact often overlooked by young peo- 
ple seeking a vocation.— Ricnarp J. 
Hur.ey, The Catholic Univ, of America. 


The Master Guide for Speakers, by 
Lawrence M. Brings (T. S. Denison & 
Co., $4.95), is not so much a guide for 
speakers as a compilation of quotations 
from famous orators. These quotations, 
collected under such headings as “The 
Speaker’s Response to an Introduction,” 
“Openings for Speakers,” “Conclusions 
for Speakers,” show how some of the 
world’s cleverest speechmakers handled 
ticklish situations. Guaranteed to amuse 
and intrigue any reader.—ArTHUR M. 
Wernserc, New Shrewsbury, N. J. 





Films and 
Kilmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES: United States 
Expansion: The Louisiana Purchase— 
11 mins., color or B&W. History of 
Louisiana Purchase in relation to our 
Westward expansion. (Jr. and Sr. H.) 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

The Big Three of Latin America—58 

filmstrip. Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile; economic and social problems; 
present development and future plans. 
Sr. H.) Office of Educational Activi- 
ties, The New York Times, Times 
N. Y. C. 36. 





oquare, 


ENGLISH: American Literature: The 
Westward Movement—11 mins., color 
or B&W. Tells how the westward 
novement served as source material for 
19th and 20th century writers. Quota- 
tions from historians, poets, novelists. 
Ir. and Sr. H.) Coronet Films 

ART: Story of Painting—23 mins. 
lechniques of tempera, frescoe, oil 
painting. (Sr. H., Ad.) Almanac Films, 
516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 36. 


GUIDANCE: Courtesy at School— 
11 mins., color or B&W. Jerry learns 
the meaning of courtesy and how it 
helps the enjoyment of work and play 


California Academy of Sciences 
Moss Photography, San Francisco 


Examples of painting techniques from 
Almanac Films’ Story of Painting. 


in school. (U. El.) Coronet Films. 
The Child in the Middle—18 mins. 
Discussion film designed to aid parents 
and teachers understand their roles in 
assisting children to adjust to the class- 
room. (Ad.) Educational Sales Dept., 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 24. 


HEALTH: Unconditional Surrender 
—14 mins. Salk vaccine: manufacture, 
testing, licensing procedure of National 
Institute of Health. (Jr. and Sr. H., Ad.) 
Free loan. Public Education Division, 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5. 

—VERA FALCONER 

Titles listed are black and white sound 

motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 


Descriptions are based on announcements | 


from producer or distributor. Since purchase 
and rental prices vary with locale, none are 
shown here. Key to grade levels: U. El. 
(Upper Elementary ); Jr. H. (Junior High); 
Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult) 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


i QUICK!— EASY!— PRIVATE! 
If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600— cut § 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential r 
& plan. No co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the i 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MA 
amo signature only . Repay in convenient monthly 
installments — not necessary to pay on princi 
summer vacation if your salary stops! ... F | 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 


StateFinance Co.,323 Securities Bldg. Opi. K-15! Omaha2, Neb. 




















FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 
Holds 336 filmstrips 
Each can indexed and filed. 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 


CORP 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 





Prize-Winning 
“COUNTRY SCHOOL” 
Another of Many Fine 
FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
FOR SCHOOLS CLUBS MEETINGS 
AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 

ALSHER FILMS 
Box ST, 1739 Connecticut Ave 
Washington 9, D. C 
NOW For FREE Catalog! 


N. W 





Write 














Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





FOR OUTSTANDING 


PLAYS 
Write for Complete Illustrated Catalogue 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Records Seas 
and Iapes_ <=” 


The General Prologue to Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales (Phonotapes). This 
reading taken from BBC transcriptions 
can help high school students span the 
chasm between 14th-century England 
and Atomic-age America. Nevill Cog- 
hill’s modernized text is quite faithful 
to the original, but it should provide 
few difficulties for advanced pupils. 

Chaucer's intimate delineations of 
the Canterbury pilgrims are 
proof that human nature hasn't changed 
very much in 600 years. Teen-agers 
will be able to recognize 20th-century 
counterparts in their own society. An 
interesting composition exercise 
be worked out using this tape as a 
basis. The teacher plays sections of the 
tape involving certain members of the 
pilgrimage and then asks students to 
write one-paragraph papers describing 
modern equivalents. 

For instance, after he 
scription of the merchant 
dents might write a character 
of a business executive. (Have students’ 
opinions been colored by best- 
selling depictions in the mass media as 
Executive Suite, Patterns, and The Man 
in the Gray Flannel Suit? 

The writing unit could be concluded 
with paragraphs on stereotypes peculiai 
to our time: the barber, the cinema 
cowboy, the used-car salesman, the TV 
emcee, the politician—Hrenry B. Ma- 
LONEY, Cooley H.S., Detroit 





convincing 


could 


iring the de- 
some _ stu- 


sketch 


such 


Songs and Dances of Quebec (Folk- 
ways) offers a hatful of happy French 


FUL 
MATERIALS 


—J. ALSHER FILMS, p. 9-T 
Catalogue 


—2. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 12-T 
“Class Report,” illustrated color booklet 
on coal for intermediate grades. Also 
additional teachers’ aids. (See coupon 


—__.3. NEUMADE PRODUCTS CORP., p. 9-T 
Catalogue 


Piease Print 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


tunes that will appeal to both language 
and non-language classes in high school. 
Short of visiting Canada or Europe, 
how else can youngsters so easily learn 
authentic pronunciation and dialect? 
And most of the numbers can be readily 
understood with the help of the pro- 
gram notes. 

Of more than passing 
history and English teachers, also, are 
remarkable similarities to our own folk 
songs — especially “hillbilly” numbers 
and square dances. Play such instru- 
mentals as “Danse Carré,” “Le Reel De 
L’Harmonica” and “Ree] Du Bon Vieux 
Temps” without identification. Your 
listeners will probably assume these are 
from our own repertory of folk music, 
so familiar are the harmonica, fiddle 
tunes, and foot-tapping. 

Try the record when 
French colonists in America or, if you're 
an English teacher, why not a unit on 
the development of folk music and 
literature? — STANLEY SoLomon, Nott 
Terrace H.S., Schenectady, N.Y. 


interest to 


you discuss 


One of the most unusual class “year- 
books” we've ever or, rather, 
heard—is Evanston (Ill.) Township High 
School’s Hi-Lights Record. On one long- 
playing disc has been recorded the 
highlights of an entire year’s social and 
athletic events at the school. 

Here is recorded the opening assem- 
bly speech of the principal, the locker 
room warmup session by the football 
coach, excerpts from the class play, 
events, assemblies, cheer sec- 


seen 


music 
tions, etc. 

The entire production was handled 
by a group of Evanston students. After 
extensive taping and editing, the fin- 
ished recording was turned over to a 
commercial record company for pressing 


——4. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO TRAVEL 
BUREAU, p. 8-T 
Free literature. (See coupon 


__5. ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, 
p. 9-T 
illustrated catalogue 


See p. 2-T for Book Bazaar coupon 


See p. 9-T for State Finance Co. coupon 


Grade 





Name 





School 


No. of Pupils_ 








Address___ 
City 


This coupon valid for two months. 
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March 1, 1957 


Free Period | 





High Cost of Learning: With tuition 
going up at some colleges, education 
is almost as expensive as ignorance.— 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


Changing Times: We are living in 
a changing world. We want to keep 
the schools as modern as our autos 
and refrigerators.—-Wi1LBuR YOUNG. 


Seat of the Trouble: The modern 
supervisor is a man who wears out 
several suits to every pair of shoes. 


Life and Death: “Thanatopsis,” wrote 
a Des Moines, Ia. student, “teaches 
both a belief in life after death and 
before death.”"—NEA Journal 


Definition: Professor: One who talks 
in someone else’s sleep. 


Trouble: You never know’ when 
you're getting into trouble—but you can 
be pretty sure of it when you agree to 
serve on a committee. 


Point of View: There is a story at 
U.N. headquarters that Hector McNeil, 
the canny Scot, once asked Russia’s 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky why he was more 
effective when speaking extempora- 
neously than when reading. “When I 
speak extemporaneously,” Vyshinsky re- 
plied, “it’s me speaking.”"—U.N. World. 


Mebbe So: H. L. Mencken invented 
a happy formula for answering contro- 
versial letters. It is final, courteous, and 
can be employed without reading the 
letter to which it replies: “Dear Sir: 
You may be right.”—ALEXANDER WOOLL- 
cott, Letters 


Clothes Make the Man: A meek lit- 
tle man in a restaurant timidly touched 
the arm of a man putting on a coat. 
‘Excuse me,” he said, “but do you 
happen to be Mr. Smith of Newcastle?” 
“No, I'm not!” the man answered im- 
patiently. “Oh-er-well,” stammered the 
first man, “you see, I am, and that’s his 
putting on.” — Irish 


overcoat you're 


Vews 


Comma Coma: Classified ad in a 
Washington paper: “Secretary about to 
be married urgently, needs a 2 room 
apt.” 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 27 


10:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Last half- 
hour: Bruce McCarty, architect of the 
1957 “House That Home Built,” explains 
the theory of design in furniture. 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 
tival: “Meet Mr. Lucifer,” comedy- 
fantasy about a pantomime actor who 
blames TV for empty theatres. 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
Preview of “Secrets of Life.” Jiminy 
Cricket Presents: “This is You—You 
and Your Eyes.” 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Methods 
of naturalist photographers in shooting 
wildlife in arctic regions and Florida 
Everglades 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 28 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Geoffrey 
Holder, Jamaican premier danseur of 
the Metropolitan. 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
Fiesta de la Pesca at the Mexican fishing 
port of Guaymas where Raphael Murillo 
and Umberto Navarette, 14-year-olds 
sailing on the “Casa Grande,” catch 
mackerel bait for marlin fishing. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax!: “And Don’t 
Ever Come Back,” the story of a man 
who returns to his home town after 
being falsely imprisoned. Richard 
Boone, Everett Sloane, and Gene 
Lockhart star in Richard Stenger’s story. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: 

‘Search for Sahara Oil.” Richard 
Zimmerman sets up an oil encampment 
in old battlefields amid unexploded 
land mines. 
CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: “The Black- 
well Story,” a 90-minute film dramatiza- 
tion of Lloyd C. Douglas’ story, “The 
First Woman Doctor,” co-starring Joanne 
Dru, Dan O’Herlihy and Marshall 
Thompson 


MARCH 1 
(NBC-TV) Home: Program on 


FRIDAY 


10:00 a.m 

Japan 
8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Crossroads: “Call for 
Help” is the story of Father William 
Wendt, of NYC, and his solution for 
two warring kid gangs. 


SATURDAY MARCH 2 


12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Salts of 
the Earth 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Your Figure is Your 
Fortune: Helen O'Connell and Orson 
Bean moderate a musical fashion show 
of spring and summer styles. 

1:30 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: An 
early start for “Goetterdaemmerung,” 
the fourth and final music drama of 
Wagner's immortal “Ring” cycle. 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Mendelssohn’s intermezzo from “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” 


SUNDAY MARCH 3 


12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Goes to New York school for firemen. 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Odyssey: “Scott of 
the Antarctic,” the story of hardship 
and eventual disaster that befell Scott's 
South Pole expedition. 
NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: “A Man's 
World” will include an interview with 


Doctors Will and Kar! Menninger of the 
Menninger Foundation in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, important psychistric research 
center. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Aleoa Hour: “Last 
Train to Pusan,” starring Gary Merrill. 
Story of an American industrialist in 
Korea who, at the advent. of the Korean 


John Neville as Romeo, and Claire Bloom 
as Juliet star on NBC-TV March 4. 


war, must choose between patriotism 
and wealth 
(ABC-TV) Omnibus: March 10: “The 
Trial of Captain Kidd.” Coming: “The 
Trial of Lizzie Borden” in two parts: 
history by Joseph Welch; ballet, “Fall 
River Legend,” by Agnes De Mille, 
danced by Nora Kaye 


MONDAY MARCH 4 

7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: Dave Garroway 
visits Philadelphia's Penn Center, dra- 
matic urban redevelopment in the heart 
of the city. See Lewis Mumford’s essays 
in the “New Yorker” (beginning Feb. 
4, 1956) and his paperback, “From the 
Ground Up.” Recommended for commu- 
nity probiems courses. 

10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: A day in the 
life of Sen. Margaret Chase Smith. 
8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producer’s Showcase: 
Old Vic Company in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” with Claire Bloom and John 
Neville. See Henry Maloney’s essay in 

Feb. “Clearing House.” 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Rebert Montgomery 
Presents: Pearl Buck’s “The Enemy.” A 
Japanese doctor and his wife, educated 
in the United States, find a wounded 
American sailor washed ashore on their 
beach during World War II. STUDY 
SUGGESTIONS: 1. Discuss the conflict- 
ing ethical codes that give this drama 
tension—especially between ideals of 
love, patriotism, professional ethics, 
family and tradition. Present a case for 
the Japanese point of view. 2. What is 
the point of Sadao’s remarks about the 
discrimination he met in his student 


11-T 


days in America? Can you find any 
feeling of superiority to the Japanese 
way of life in this American drama? 3. 
Through research, compare American 
attitudes toward the Japanese during 
the war and at present. Could, for ex- 
ample, “Bad Day at Black Rock” have 
been written then? 4. Give a report on 
the mass transplanting of Japanese- 
Americans to alien camps. 5. Discuss 
the symbols used in this play. What is 
the significance of the raw fish men- 
tioned twice? Of the old pine tree 
felled by the storm? 
er (CBS-TV) Studio One: Part II 
of Reginald Rose’s “The Defender.” See 
last week's column 


TUESDAY MARCH 5 

10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Helen Hayes 
and James MacArthur in a half-hour 
segment on “The Young Strangers.” 
(See Roy Hemming’s feature in Jan 
“Cavalcade.”) 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Panic (Premiere): A 
new series of suspense dramas. Try first 
nighter themes on the first presenta- 
tion, “The Priest,” starring James 
Whitmore, the tense story of a priest's 
nine-hour search for a time-bomb, after 
a dying watchmaker stammers out a 
partial confession 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) March of Medicine: 
Repeat of the widely acclaimed docu- 
mentary, “Moganga,” story of an Amer- 
ican medical missionary, Dr. John E 
Ross, in Africa. A natural tie-in with 
an earlier “Home” profile on the Albert 
Schweitzer documentary now in release 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 6 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs monthly pre- 
sentation. Tentative theme should in- 
terest Future Teacher Clubs: “Teachers 
Their Pride and Their Pay.” 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) My Friend Flicka: The 
horsey set will like to know that this 
series is starting again today with “The 
Wild Horse.” 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Maurice Chevalier’s 
Paris: Producer Ted Mills calls this a 
“new departure” in non-fiction enter- 
tainment: Chevalier will introduce 
viewers to the people engaged in build- 
ing a realistic future for France without 
sacrificing the grace and zest for life 
that built France’s former glories. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: Leslie 
Steven's “The Duel,” about the most 
famous one in American history—be- 
tween Alexander Hamilton and Aaron 
Burr. In celebration of the Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial. Use Jan. 14 
“Life’s” fine picture essay on Hamilton 


THURSDAY MARCH 7 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: A historical 
profile on Staten Island, with a current 
art exhibit and historical paintings for 
basic materials 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: A non- 
musical version of Brandon Thomas's 
stage classic, “Charley's Aunt.” 


TAKE A FREE TELECOURSE: 

March 11 (NBC-ETV) American Litera- 
ture: “The Beginnings of a Nation,” 
with Walter Edmunds. Is an historical 
novel fiction or history? What is its 
purpose? “Drums Along the Mohawk,” 
“The Spy” are the novels discussed 

March 12 (NBC-ETV) Geography for De- 
cision: Host is Prof. Albert E. Burke, 
exec. director of the American Institute 
of Resource Economics 

March 13 (NBC-ETV) Mathematics: “Big 
Numbers” with James Newman, author 
“The World of Mathematics,” and Prof 
Harold Shapiro, New York Univ 

March 14 (NBC-ETV) American Govern- 
ment: “What is Government?” with 
Prof. E.E. Schattschneider, Professor of 
Government, Wesleyan Univ. 

March 15 (NBC-ETV) Highlights of Opera 
History: “Introduction”: What is opera? 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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M ini 
HERE coal is located near the surface of the ground, 
it is recovered by surface mining—often called strip 


or open pit mining—rather than the usual underground 
method. Surface mining accounts for about one-quarter 


of our bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to remove the layer of 
dirt, or overburden, covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels, one of which is 16 stories high, 
capable of picking up 90 tons in one bite and digging 
100 feet deep. Sweepers or scrapers then clean the surface 
of the exposed coal and small power shovels remove the 
coal, load it into trucks that haul it to the cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overburdens, auger mining is 
often used. In this case the side of the coal seam is exposed 
and huge horizontal augers bore as deep as 200 feet into 
the seam digging out the coal. 

When all of the coal has been removed, coal producers 
undertake land reclamation projects. Mine sites are con- 
verted to usefulness as parks, forests and recreation areas. 


Coal operators are investing millions of dollars annu- 


of Coa 


On the Surface 





(PART II) 


ally in mechanization of America’s coal mines. For in 
surface mining, as in underground mining, the American 
coal industry must plan and prepare now in order to 
meet the growing energy demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal A iati 7033 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report’ 
booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 











Position or grade 





